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The psychology of the rosary 

Each year the Feast of the Holy Rosary, on October 
7, recalls to increased numbers of Christians the power 
and glory of Our Lady’s rosary. The spread of the 
family rosary, the mysterious appeals of Fatima, the 
Pope’s and the bishops’ calls for incessant prayer in 
the midst of the world crisis, all lend a special urgency 
to the usual October rosary devotions. But it is not 
enough merely to recite one’s beads. We shall practise 
still greater observance of the rosary if we add to its 
recitation the effort to explain it to persons for whom 
the rosary is strange and unknown: an odd superstition 
of the Romanists; a quaint bit of sentimental piety; a 
remnant of medievalism; or—if they are of the broad- 
minded type—an interesting survival of ancient na- 
ture- and mother-myths. Two considerations may help 
to impress upon the modern mind the real significance 
of the rosary. One is the fact that it commemorates, in 
the noblest religious sense, the greatest events that 
have ever occurred in the history of the world: the 
birth, death and resurrection of the Son of God. Again, 
the Church effects this commemoration in a way that 
appeals to man’s deepest psychological instincts. She 
links his heart and mind with these superlative “mys- 
teries” through the humblest of means: materials, like 
wood and metal; prayers fashioned from biblical texts; 
an act of repetition that symbolizes the timelessness of 
God’s unchanging love for the human race and the 
eternity of the Blessed Trinity in Heaven. 


“United action for peace” 

Not since it offered the Baruch atomic control plan 
back in 1946 has the U. S. delegation to the UN put 
forward such a sensational proposal as Secretary of 
State Acheson’s September 20 proposition to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. His proposal that its members desig- 
nate within their national armed forces special UN 
units ready for instant action at the call of the Assem- 
bly was in one respect even more revolutionary than 
Mr. Baruch’s. The Baruch plan Jooked to the elimina- 
tion of the veto in the field of atomic contro]. The 
Acheson plan would enable the Assembly to act 
against aggression whenever a Big-Power veto para- 
lyzed the Security Council. The delegates at Flushing 
Meadow were not slow to realize the implications of 
the U. S. proposal. They saw that, while it remained 
formally within the framework of the Charter, it meant 
a radical redistribution of power within the organiza- 
tion. It meant a substantial increase in the authority 
and prestige of the Assembly. It meant a sizable de- 
crease in the power of the Big Five, since their veto 
powers could be circumvented by a majority vote of 
the Assembly. Moreover, since the Soviets and their 
satellites would not participate, it meant in effect a 
standing UN army poised to resist Communist aggres- 
sion anywhere in the world. The delegates of the free 
nations were aware, finally, that they risked forcing 
the USSR into permanent withdrawal from the UN if 
they approved the American proposal. Yet, in the ses- 
sions that followed, one after another of the free nations 
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declared in its favor. Most gratifying was the “ap- 
proval in principle” voiced by Britain’s Ernest Bevin 
on September 25, who summed up the reasons which 
induced so many delegations to accept the risks in- 
volved in the American move. In the case of Korea, 
said Mr. Bevin, the Security Council, though unham- 
pered by the Soviet veto, was forced to improvise, and 
“it was fortunate that the center and pivot of that im- 
provisation was a great nation like the United States. 
But we must not leave things to chance like that again: 
the world would not forgive us.” Korea had been a 
close squeak. “We must not allow the slightest sugges- 
tion of paralysis to creep back into this organization.” 
If the American proposal was implemented, the 
Kremlin might not be so brash in the future about 
pushing its puppets into similar headlong, reckless 
adventures. 


.-. and the State Department’s February 
objections 

The Acheson proposal to arm the UN Assembly bids 
fair to work a revolution in the United Nations. Al- 
ready it registers a revolution in State Department 
thinking. As late as February 15 of this year, Dean 
Rusk and John D. Hickerson of the Department 
vigorously opposed a similar plan put forward in the 
form of a proposed Senate Concurrent Resolution in 
hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee by Senators Elbert Thomas (D., 
Utah), and Paul Douglas (Dem., Ill.). According to 
the report of the Committee, Revision of the United 
Nations Charter, published September 1, the principal 
arguments against the Resolution were: 1) Consider- 
ing the limitations to our military capacities, we can- 
not now guarantee immediate aid to every country 
everywhere. 2) It is highly doubtful if any of the great 
Powers or a large number of the small and middle 
Powers would support the plan. 3) It would tend to 
dilute and confuse the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion and thus threaten its usefulness. 4) The proposed 
pact would widen the rift between the United States 
and the USSR by giving the impression that the United 
States is trying to organize the world against the latter. 
5) It is highly improper to attempt to remedy at least 
partially the “structural defect” in the Charter, i.e., the 
veto, by by-passing article 109 which provides for 
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amendment. 6) The resolution would not deter aggres- 
sion in the atomic age since the Assembly could not 
convene and act in time. 7) The Constitution would 
have to be amended, since the agreement might bind 
us to go to war without the consent of Congress. 


. . . answered by recent events 

Developments during the past seven months have 
gone far to invalidate several of the above arguments. 
Careful drafting of the Acheson proposals has taken 
care of the rest. Taking the objections in order: 1) The 
Korean experience has taught us that precisely because 
of our own military limitations, we need assistance 
from our allies. Furthermore, the Assembly’s forces are 
designed for the limited objective of suppressing Red 
satellite aggressions. 2) Preliminary consultations must 
have convinced the U.S. delegation that sufficient sup- 
port would be forthcoming. 3) The North Atlantic 
nations represent only twelve of the fifty-one possible 
signatories; the agreement is especially designed to get 
other nations, notably the Asiatic, into a workable col- 
lective security system. 4) How could the rift be 
wider, short of open warfare? 5) This was a specious 
argument in the first place. The Charter specifically 
authorizes the Assembly to make effective recommen- 
dations in concrete questions, even those involving 
coercive action. 6) The first section of the four-point 
Acheson plan suggests that provision be made for 
“emergency special sessions to be convoked in twenty- 
four hours.” Anyway, the assumption is that it would 
have to deal only with satellites, to whom Russia 
would hardly entrust atomic weapons. 7) The Acheson 
plan limits the Assembly's power to “recommenda- 
tion”—U.S. delegates are telling all comers that the 
armed forces will not be used without the consent of 
the country that earmarks them. It may be a bit em- 
barrassing, but we believe that the State Department 
can make a better case in favor of the plan today than 
it made against it in February. 


Bonn is pleased 
One of the clearest evidences of a stiffening in U. S. 
foreign policy was contained in the recent declaration 
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of the Big Three Foreign Ministers. The United States, 
Great Britain and France stated unequivocably in that 
document that any act of aggression against the West 
German Federal Republic would be regarded as an 
attack on each and all of the Big Three. This, of course, 
may strike some as merely an example of talking big. 
Recent UN military successes in Korea, however, 
are probably making the Kremlin take long second 
thoughts about initial military successes as contrasted 
with ultimate victory. In addition, the Big Three took 
definite and heartening steps to bring Western Ger- 
many back into full cooperation with the West. Bonn 
police forces were raised to 30,000 as a measure of 
internal security. German steel production was al- 
lowed to expand so that it might contribute its share 
to the defense of the West. Bonn is to be given per- 
mission to establish a Foreign Office with authority to 
send representatives to approved posts. Definite steps 
are to be taken to end the state of war with Germany 
and to ease certain economic and legislative controls 
contained in the present occupation statute. Not only 
is the Bonn Government pleased as punch about these 
gains—the people of Western Germany have been 
given an exhilarating shot in the arm. Two jobs remain 
for the Big Three. A unified European defense force 
must be welded together, and the Germans must some- 
how be integrated into it. When that shall have hap- 
pened, Stalin will be forced to the rueful realization 
that Soviet aggression, by its very successes elsewhere, 
has succeeded in bringing Western Europe to its long- 
desired unity. 


Berlin seems doomed 


Scattered news items to the effect that Communist- 
dominated Eastern Berlin has declared an open war of 
nerves on the three Western-controlled sectors of the 
city and that the Western and Eastern police forces 
are engaging in retaliatory arrests add up to a picture 
of a city living in a state of ceaseless jitters. The jitters 
are bad enough, but vastly worse is the creeping 
paralysis that is immobilizing what was once the third- 
greatest city in the world. Foreign correspondent 
Stephen White, writing in the New York Herald Trib- 
une for September 25, tells the story of Berlin’s slow 
death. The unemployment rate rises toward thirty per 
cent: of a work force of some 1,168,000, more than 
294,398 were unable to find employment during Au- 
gust. With the winter months coming, more will be 
jobless. Their misery will drag down the living stand- 
ards of some 142,000 persons engaged in small busi- 
nesses and professional jobs. To make prospects worse, 
60,000 West Berliners work in the Eastern sector, and 
Moscow has but to nod to add them to the unemployed 
masses. There is little the Bonn Government can do to 
help Western Berlin, save to lend a hand in paying 
the $100-million-a-year relief burden. In short, says 
Mr. White, nothing but a war—civil or world—can save 
the city, because the city cannot be saved unless it 
becomes again the capital of a united Germany. But 
there’s the rub, for come another war there won't be 
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any city left to be saved. A drab future, surely, for the 
proud city that was to have been the capital of a 
totalitarian world. Moscow, give a !ook. 


Communism’s waning strength 

In the free-voting countries of Western Europe, 
Communist representation in parliaments is slumping. 
Here are the figures, which combine both lower and 
upper houses of parliament where they exist: 


1947 1950 
All MP’s CP MP's All MP’s CP MP’s 
Great Britain 1,490 2 1,485 0 
France 933 274 938 182 
Italy 914 200 914 200 
West. Germ. _— — 402 14 
Netherlands 150 14 150 12 
Belgium 369 40 387 10 
Switzerland 238 4 238 iu; 
Denmark 225 10 225 8 
Norway 150 11 150 0 
Sweden 380 18 380 ll 


4,849 576 ~=—- 5,269 444 
Parliamentary membership in the free countries, in 
other words, has increased by 8.6 per cent, but Com- 
munist representation has suffered a 22.9 per cent 
drop. The second index of ground being lost by the 
Communists is the decline in party membership in 
Western Europe. Here are two Communist claims 
balanced against the latest Western estimates: 


Communist Western 

claims ’47 Same ‘50 estimate ’50 
Great Britain 43,000 50,000 40,000 
France 1,300,000 769,000 400,000 
Italy 2,200,000 2,028,000 1,800,000 
West. Germ. 350,000 — 185,000 
Netherlands 50,000 55,000 47,000 
Belgium 100,000 100,000 50,000 
Switzerland 21,000 — 15,000 
Denmark 60,000 60,000 25,000 
Norway 33,000 33,000 25,000 
Sweden 46,000 — 35,000 
4,203,000 2,622,000 


Some of these losses are due to party purges, but there 
can be little doubt that most of the decline is a result 
of more open Soviet aggression and the success of the 
Marshall Plan. There is also little doubt that the anti- 
Communist forces, given a constructive social pro- 
gram, can win the allegiance of the world’s free people. 


Red China throttles the missions 

Communist China announced on September 24 that 
it was about to “reform Christianity.” Peiping broad- 
casted the terms of a declaration purportedly signed 
by 1,527 pastors, students, theologians and leaders, in- 
cluding representatives of the YMCA, the YWCA, 
along with Chao Chi-chen, Dean of Theology at 
Yenching University. Peiping laid down the four con- 
ditions under which Christian missionaries would be 
allowed to continue their work in China. 1) Chris- 
tianity would have to purge itself of “imperialist in- 
fluence.” 2) In the future no Christian sect could 


- 


receive financial support from abroad. 3) Christian 


sects would be obliged to educate their members 
against the evils of “imperialism, feudalism and bu- 
reaucratic capitalism’—in other words, for commu- 
nism. 4) The churches must “unify their various sects.” 
This latest aberration of the Chinese Communists 
concerning Christianity in China is not so stupid as it 
sounds. If the terms of the declaration are vigorously 
carried out, the Reds will be able to strangle the mis- 
sions in China and at the same time hide behind a 
facade of religious tolerance. Supranational as the 
Church is, the presence of one foreign missionary on 
Chinese soil could always be held to offend the pre- 
tended sensitivities of an anti-imperialist Red. In addi- 
tion, the cutting-off of financial assistance from abroad 
will be an insurmountable handicap to the future of 
Christianity in China. We wonder whether the Rev. 
Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, now feels so optimistic about the future 
of Christianity under Mao Tse-tung (Am. 9/9, p. 571). 


Dried eggs from China 

Representative Kenneth B. Keating (R.,N.Y.) is 
mad as a hornet. Most people would agree he has 
every right to be. It appears that through some im- 
becility in Washington (the word is Mr. Keating’s) 
American businessmen have been importing 800,000 
pounds of dried eggs a month from Communist China. 
No doubt the Peiping Gang has been using the dollar 
proceeds from these sales to buy badly needed ma- 
chinery and war equipment, some of which may even 
have been used against our soldiers in Korea. The 
dangerous stupidity of this dealing in Chinese eggs is 
compounded by the fact that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, under the farm price-support program, 
owns billions of dozens of dried eggs stored away in 
a cave in Kansas. Businessmen have been importing 
the Chinese eggs because, even after paying a duty 
of 17 cents a pound, they can get them more cheaply 
than they can buy American eggs. (By law, CCC 
cannot sell its dried eggs below the market price, 
which, in turn, is artificially maintained under the 
price-support program.) The State Department pro- 
fesses to be unable to raise the import duty on Chinese 
eggs because the United States agreed to the 17-cent 
figure when it signed the 1947 Geneva trade conven- 
tion. Since the United States has no trade treaty with 
Red China, but only with Nationalist China, it is hard 
to follow State Department reasoning on this point. In 
addition to raising the tariff, there is another way to 
end the egg imports. American businessmen, as the 
Gloversville, N. Y., Herald observed on August 29, out 
of loyalty to the country, can stop using Chinese eggs. 
At any rate, if this traffic isn’t ended soon, these eggs 
are going to be hot potatoes in somebody’s hands. 


... and the stall on copper 

For another example of Washington imbecility (this 
time the word is ours) consider the year-long refusal 
of the Senate to suspend the import tax on copper. The 
House voted last year to suspend the tariff, which at 
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two cents a pound is prohibitive, but the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, under pressure from copper-pro- 
ducing States, succeeded in keeping the legislation 
bottled up until September 22. On that day the Senate 
finally approved a bill suspending the tax until next 
June 30. If the copper Senators hadn’t found them- 
selves in a completely illogical and untenable posi- 
tion, it is doubtful whether the Senate would have 
been permitted to act on the bill at all. On the one 
hand, they had assured the world that there was 
enough domestic copper to take care of all our needs. 
On the other hand, they had voted in the Defense 
Production Act to ban hoarding of copper, and to 
punish violators with severe fines and imprisonment. 
The spectacle of brass plants in Connecticut and else- 
where cutting back production and laying off men due 
to shortages in the copper market added to the dis- 
comfiture of the Senatorial friends of copper. “The 
nation is at war,” said the Ansonia, Conn., Sentinel, 
in a scathing editorial on September 18, “but in brass 
industries in Connecticut, layoffs are imminent.” 
Rather than expose themselves to charges of impeding 
the war effort, the Senators finally capitulated. But it 
took a war to stop their costly, sectional selfishness. 


“Artful cloak-and-dagger tales” 

In the September 23 issue of the New Leader, David 
J. Dallin, author of several important books on Soviet 
Russia, has an article which by mistake implicates 
AmeEnrica in a weird “Tale of Terror and Treachery.” 
It seems that a certain Peter Yarovy has “revealed” in 
a New York periodical called Tomorrow’s Russia the 
story of a violently anti-Russian movement among 
Ukrainian nationalists named, after their leader, Stepan 
Bandera, the SB. According to Yarovy, described as a 
former member of SB’s security service, this service 
got mixed up with the Soviet secret police (MVD) 
and ended by supplying phony military intelligence 
to the Western powers. Yarovy also alleges that the 
SB committed frightful crimes. He reports that the 
Ukrainian organization was supported by “certain 
Catholic circles in the United States,” and “in partic- 
ular, by America magazine.” This sounds as if it re- 
ferred to us. We understand, however, that there is a 
Ukrainian Catholic daily newspaper published in Phil- 
adelphia with the title, America. Certainly this Review 
has had nothing to do with the Bandera movement in 
the Ukraine. We have twice mentioned the UPA or 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (Am. 4/12/47, p. 32 and 
9/27/47, p. 703) as underground guerrillas of whom 
the press carried reports. Yarovy, according to Dallin, 
considers the claims of the SB to have an underground 
army and an efficient intelligence service as “un- 
founded and misleading.” However that may be, we 
think that if Dr. Dallin had read our article, “The case 
of the missing underground,” by Paul W. Facey (Am. 
7/16/49, pp. 442-3), he would have been more careful 
about implicating “America magazine” with the so- 
called SB. If the inaccuracy is Yarovy’s, Dr. Dallin 
might have to revise his estimate of the reliability of 


his authority. 
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Teaching on church property 

There’s an old saying that “what’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” When it comes to 
applying the principle of separation of Church and 
State to public education, however, Protestant groups 
seem often to think that what separation requires of 
Catholics, it does not necessarily require of Protestants 
(see “The other foot,” Am. 9/22, p. 432). In Missouri, 
for instance, the Missouri Association for Free Public 
Schools has filed suit in Cole County circuit court 
against school boards which are allowing public-school 
classes to be held in buildings owned by the Catholic 
Church. (The charges, it is true, go further, complain- 
ing about the wearing of nun’s garb by teachers in 
schools supported by the State. But objection is specifi- 
cally raised against the use of Catholic property.) In 
Dallas, Texas, however, the superintendent of schools, 
W. T. White, has solved the problem of overcrowding 
in public schools by using space in the Lancaster Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, the Cedar Crest Baptist 
Church and (more recently) in the Park Cities Baptist 
Church. Since Catholics seem to have little taste for 
litigation of this sort, we are waiting for Protestants 
in Dallas to show the “alarm” their brethren elsewhere 
usually feel when church property (or should we say 
“Catholic Church property”?) is used for public 
education. 


World Series forecast 

As we go to press the Philadelphia Phillies (N. L.) 
and the New York Yankees (A. L.) are preparing to 
face each other in the World Series, which begins 
October 4. Our pre-season predictions (Am. 4/15, 
p. 34) went awry in both leagues. As late as September 
23-24 the Boston Red Sox (our A. L. choice) had a 
chance to overtake the Yankees, but their pitching 
folded up in the two-game series. The collapse of the 
St. Louis Cardinals (our N. L. choice) into a second- 
division club may call for a shake-up in our sports 
department. We pick the Yankees over the Phillies, 
possibly in four straight victories. New York’s hitting 
and pitching have both shown late-season improve- 
ment, partly owing to reenforcements. The Phillies, 
on the other hand, have lost their star lefthanded 
hurler, Curt Simmons, to the armed services. They 
have a first-class righthander in Robin Roberts, but 
the Yankees can field five lefthanded hitters against 
him. Joe DiMaggio and Phil Rizzuto, the Bronx Bomb- 
ers’ best righthanded regulars in the closing weeks of 
the campaign, can hit either type. This leaves the 
Phillies with Bob Miller (who hails from the Univer- 
sity of Detroit, by the way—and if you don’t know who 
runs the U. of D., the Jesuit education series of ads 
in America has missed fire) and Bubba Church. 
They are two good righthanded pitchers, but both 
rookies have been slowed up by injuries. The Quaker 
City “Whiz Kids” have faltered so badly towards the 
finish that as of the evening of September 28 the 
Brooklyn Dodgers could still tie them for the pennaut. 
The Yankees faced the same possibility from the 
Detroit Tigers in the American League. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











The first part of the second session of the 81st Con- 
gress ended as it began, in opposition to the President. 
When the second part of the recessed session comes 
back on November 27, it will be what is called a 
“lame-duck” Congress; it will limp along with a large 
or small part of its present membership repudiated at 
the polls. It will also have the job of appropriating 
the money needed to support the huge bureaucracy 
that will have to administer the new and complicated 
anti-Communist law, a chore that it did not think of 
before it left to go fence-mending back home. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the new headache which the 
Department of Justice will have because of this law, 
it is likely that what attention the country can spare 
from election campaigns will be directed elsewhere, 
to other parts of the Cabinet. For it seems to me that 
a subtle change has been silently taking place in the 
interior of the Government itself under Mr. Truman 
and after the Hoover Report on the Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch and the resulting legislation. 

It has often been assumed that the Departments of 
Labor, Commerce, Agriculture and the Interior exist 
for the purposes which their names suggest: Labor to 
fight for the working man, Commerce to fight for 
business (which means Big Management), Agricul- 
ture for the farmer, Interior for our material resources. 
This would mean that the President’s Cabinet had in 
it four Secretaries riding off in different directions, 
when they were not tilting against each other. This is 
still true, but not so true as it once was. 

For one thing, Mr. Truman has made it pretty clear 
that he expects labor to have a care for business, and 
management to have a care for labor, labor and busi- 
ness to have a care for the farmer, and vice versa, and 
all of them to assist Interior’s projects. In other words, 
Messrs. Tobin, Sawyer, Brannan and Chapman are 
not antagonists in his Cabinet, but mutual helpers. 
That has not always been the case. 

Secondly, beside their Cabinet and departmental 
duties, they now have various extra-curricular jobs, 
such as sitting together on resources and security 
boards and the like, where their outlook is not partial, 
but total, looking to the welfare of the whole country. 
This is bound to have its effect when they go back to 
their desks in their respective Departments. 

Moreover, the Korean War and the threat of a wider 
conflict have had the general effect of a tightening- 
up all around, a thing which the Hoover reports 
recommended. In other words, the Government has 
tended to be less atomized and more of a vast united 
enterprise. It is true that there are still a bewildering 
number of semi-independent agencies. There always 
will be as long as Congress insists on having some 
executive organs directly responsible to it. 

Witrrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 











From September 25 to October 1 the Catholics of 
England and Wales held the Hierarchy Centenary 
Congress in London, celebrating the hundredth anni- 
versay of the restoration of the English hierarchy by 
Pope Pius IX on September 29, 1850. At that time 
English Catholics numbered some 800,000; now they 
are estimated at over 2,600,000. In 1850 there were 
275 priests in the country. The secular clergy now 
number over 4,000; the religious, over 2,000. The 10 
religious orders of men and 14 of women of a century 
ago have now increased to 70 and 140 respectively. 
Where the Catholics of 1850 had 236 day schools, 
those of today have 1,834, with 388,657 pupils. 

» A group of Catholic laymen in Kansas City, Mo., 
will launch a new daily paper, the Sun Herald, be- 
ginning October 10. Robert Hoyt, the editor, says: “It 
will not be a ‘Catholic angle’ paper; but it will pre- 
suppose that its audience is in need of news treatment 
that takes into account the existence of God, grace 
and morals.” It will be politically non-partisan, “though 
rarely neutral.” 

> The first issue of Mission Studies, a quarterly deal- 
ing with all phases of the problems confronting the 
Church in mission lands, has just been published by 
the Mission Secretariate at NCWC headquarters in 
Washington. The magazine will be published in Sep- 
tember, December, February and May each year. 

» In an interview, September 23, with the editors of 
three Ohio Catholic papers—the Cincinnati Telegraph- 
Register, the Cleveland Universe Bulletin and the 
Toledo Chronicle—Senator Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) 
reiterated his opposition to any Federal aid to non- 
public schools or the use of Federal funds to provide 
transportation for nonpublic-school children in States 
which do not allow the use of State funds for that 
purpose. 

» The historical drama, Faith of Our Fathers, staged 
in open-air performances during the summer as part 
of Washington, D. C.’s sesquicentennial celebration, 
has been withdrawn owing to a conflict with the cap- 
ital’s segregation regulations. It had been planned to 
present the drama in high-school auditoriums. School 
authorities refused permission unless the parts of 
George Washington’s two colored servants were 
played, not by Negroes, but by white actors in black- 
face. 

» Catholic college students have contributed over 
$56,000 and some 10,000 pounds of food, clothing and 
other articles during the 1949-50 school year for the 
relief of needy foreign students, reports the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students. Of the money 
contributed, $29,000 was allotted for relief of students 
abroad, and $26,000 for displaced-person students in 
this country, of whom there are 152, in 64 colleges 
and universities. . C. K. 
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The price of peace 

The UN forces appear to be gaining the ultimate 
victory in Korea, though many a battle is still to be 
won the hard way. Winning the Korean peace, how- 
ever, is going to be more difficult. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson was reported on September 25 to be 
stressing the principle that the UN itself must lay 
down the long-range occupation policy in postwar 
Korea. If this report is true, Mr. Acheson is showing 
a willingness to face decisions that may prove politi- 
cally unpopular with the average American. 

The problem facing those responsible for United 
States foreign policy in postwar Korea is complex. Will 
the American people agree that the United States must 
play a subordinate role in Korea, knowing that the 
greater share of the sacrifices in halting Communist 
aggression was made by the American soldier? Will the 
American people be willing to turn over to the UN 
the job of making decisions in Korea, knowing that the 
cost of rehabilitation will largely be paid out of the 
pocket of the American taxpayer? No matter how 
the American public feels, some kind of interim trus- 
teeship under UN auspices, excluding both the United 
States and Russia, is essential if Korea is not once again 
to become a threat to international peace. 

There are two reasons, from the Korean viewpoint, 
why the only solution to the problem is a UN solution. 
The first is the bad blood that exists between Koreans 
and Americans, even though our soldiers have fought 
for the past three months as liberators. We came as 
liberators once before in 1945 and proceeded to police 
the region below the Thirty-Eighth Parallel, using 
Japanese, and Korean collaborators. The Korean saw 
little difference then between occupation and libera- 
tion. Today he sees the American GI as another for- 
eign soldier. 

Second, it would be folly to assume that our quick 
reaction to Communist aggression in Korea has dis- 
pelled the distrust of our motives so characteristic of 
postwar Asiatics. The fact that American officials have 
come out in favor of a UN solution to the Korean 
problem, however, will go down well both with Ko- 
reans and the rest of the politically conscious, anti- 
Communist Asiatics. 

The ultimate UN solution should embrace the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

1. Since the root of the evil in Korea has been its 
absurd division at the Thirty-Eighth Parallel, no solu- 
tion will be effective unless it has as its aim a unified 
country. 

2. In the uncertain days to follow the final cease- 
fire orders, let the UN provide an interim trusteeship 
or, better, a condominium of Powers, lest the Korean 
people gag on the word “trustee.” It is vitally impor- 
tant that this condominium include a generous repre- 
sentation of Asiatic nations to provide guidance and 
protection during the rehabilitation. 


3. Military installations should be allowed to the 
UN police force, but not to any single Power alone. 


1950 
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EDITORIALS 











4, Once rehabilitation is well under way, the people 
of a unified Korea should be given the opportunity to 
elect their own government. Since Syngman Rhee is a 
controversial figure, the people of the whole country 
should have the opportunity to accept or reject him. 

Our willingness to leave the rehabilitation of Korea 
to the UN will go far towards convincing the Asiatics 
that, while we intend to combat Communist expan- 
sionism, we are not insisting that Asia be cast in an 
American mold. Until Asia’s faith in America as cham- 
pion of the right to self-determination is established, 
we shall continue to lose ground politically—regardless 
of what military might we are capable of mustering 
against communism. 


Trading with Russia 

Communists and their dupes aside, practically no 
one in this country wants to strengthen the military 
potential of Soviet Russia. When the Japanese shot 
American scrap at our boys in the Philippines, at 
Guam and Iwo Jima, the nation learned a lesson it will 
not soon forget. It might be added that we are not 
alone in appreciating the danger of trading with a 
potential enemy. From experiences as bitter as ours, 
our European friends also know the folly of putting 
one’s raw materials and machines and “know how” at 
the service of an enemy. 

The difficulty is that outside of wartime it is prac- 
tically impossible to interdict all trade with a potential 
enemy. In the first place, such a policy runs the risk of 
turning a potential enemy into an actual one. Eco- 
nomic warfare is only one step removed from military 
warfare. In the second place, by shutting off all trade 
with a potential enemy, a country may be weakening 
itself more than it weakens its enemy. 

If these considerations are applied to trade with 
Soviet Russia, their validity becomes readily apparent. 
A total economic blockade of Russia might provoke 
the Kremlin to war. Though there is some truth to the 
popular saying that the Soviet plan to go to war or not 
to go to war does not depend on what we do, that is 
only half the story. 

So far as helping the enemy goes, the trade which 
has flowed back and forth through the Iron Curtain 
since the war has no doubt strengthened the Soviet 
ability to make war. But it has strengthened our 
friends and allies even more. 

It is no exaggeration to say that one of the main 
pillars of our postwar security arch is a strong Western 
Europe. To bolster Europe we have spent, and are 
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spending, billions of dollars through the Economic 
Recovery and Military Aid programs. A strong West- 
ern Europe, however, is impossible without East-West 
trade, since that is the historic pattern of trade in 
Europe (cf. “East-West trade and European recovery,” 
by Tibor Payzs, AM. 2/14/48, pp. 545-547). In ex- 
change for industrial products, the Western countries 
receive from the East the food and timber needed to 
feed and house their peoples, and the raw materials 
to supply their machines. The only possible substitute 
for such trade would be an artificial arrangement 
whereby the United States would continue indefinitely 
to subsidize Western Europe. Such a subsidy is be- 
yond our means. 

Unless our plan for Europe, therefore, is to end up 
in a dangerous and expensive flop, East-West trade 
must continue. All we can hope to do is to prevent 
trade in arms and in products closely connected with 
war production. This we have been striving to do, not 
without success. There have been some regrettable 
failures. There will be more failures. Nevertheless, our 
present policy of limited and supervised trade is the 
correct one. It should be continued and strengthened. 


Gambling dilemma 


After months of intensive investigation, Miles F. Mc- 
Donald, district attorney for Kings County (Brook- 
lyn), has finally uncovered solid evidence of the tie-up 
setween police officers and professional gambling 
rings. Bookmaker Harry Gross, arrested September 15, 
while refusing to give any names, admitted that only 
his police “partners” made possible what is said to 
have been a $20-million-a-year business in violation 
of anti-gambling laws. 

Mr. McDonald has long had wiretap evidence that 
Gross was in the habit of paying bribes to police for 
protection. On September 22 one of Gross’ henchmen, 
Arthur Karp (the “Artie” of the wiretap recordings), 
revealed “all he knew,” including the names of the 
bribed policemen, to the grand jury. The District At- 
torney deserves high commendation for breaking this 
case—apparently without much assistance from polit- 
ical higher-ups. 

Corruption of law-enforcement officials by gamblers 
bears a close parallel to their corruption by liquor 
gangsters of the Prohibition era. The worst aspect of 
this alliance is that the very public officials who are 
charged with the maintenance of law and order are 
in league with criminals who do not hesitate to “rub 
out” a confederate who violates the code of the under- 
world. When police join arms with murderers, the 
foundations of public peace are in peril. 

This alliance, of course, is based on the premise that 
bookmaking and other forms of gambling are pro- 
hibited by law. These laws, in turn, are based on the 
premise that gambling is a vice. In itself, gambling is 
not immoral. Yet it inevitably leads to excesses and 
inevitably falls into the hands of racketeers. The only 
way to stop the abuses—according to the logic of the 


lawmakers—is legally to abolish gambling, except 
perhaps at race-tracks, and to ban gambling houses 
altogether. 

Here again we are confronted with the embarras- 
sing parallelism with Prohibition. The diagnosis of the 
abuses is correct. But is the assumption valid that 
these abuses can be eliminated by laws prohibiting 
the practices which lead—inevitably, it seems—to such 
abuses? After thirteen years of experiment on a na- 
tional scale, we came to the conclusion in the case of 
alcohol that legal prohibition could not correct the 
abuses and that it actually gave rise to new forms of 
vice, of which the corruption of public officials was 
the worst. 

The solution we finally resorted to, in our efforts to 
control the consumption of alcoholic beverages, was 
a combination of regulation and public education. We 
came to see that, in the end, only those laws can be 
enforced which conform to what the majority of peo- 
ple think reasonable. 

Now we are faced with a similar decision with re- 
gard to gambling. It seems clear that the majority of 
Americans see nothing wrong in “playing the horses” 
or other forms of gambling. The prosecution of gam- 
blers and their police allies should be pushed forward 
without respite. But the final solution may have to be 
the substitution of legal regulation for absolute pro- 
hibition and the mounting of a campaign of public 
education against the deporable habit of trying to get 
“something for nothing.” Imperfect as this solution 
may be, it seems to be the best of which very imper- 
fect human beings are capable. 


Record of the 81st Congress 


One of the most talkative of Congresses—it uttered 
some 30 million words in the course of its second ses- 
sion alone—left for home !ast week with a Presidential] 
pat on the back. (It will return on November 27.) 
Mr. Truman told reporters that he was pleased with 
the 8Ist Congress because it had done the job it came 
to Washington to do. 

What was that job? 

As the President outlined it in January, 1949, the 
job consisted of voting approval of several important 
foreign-aid programs and of a dozen major domestic 
proposals. A quick check reveals that, despite the 
President’s kind words, the Congress fell considerably 
short of his goals. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Congress continued 
the Economic Recovery Program, approved the North 
Atlantic Pact, and inaugurated the Military Aid Pro- 
gram. It also approved a modest beginning of the 
Point-Four program to aid undeveloped countries. It 
failed, however, to go along with the Administration 
on either the International Trade Treaty or the Geno- 
cide Pact. 

On the domestic program its performance was less 
distinguished. The Congress repealed Federal taxes on 
oleomargarine. It approved some of the reorganization 
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bills recommended by the Hoover Commission, but 
rejected others. It raised the minimum wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to seventy-five cents an hour. 
It increased old-age insurance benefits and extended 
the coverage of the Social Security Act. It finally 
passed a liberalized DP law. After the outbreak of 
war in Korea, it voted huge sums for military expendi- 
tures and approved a tax bill which will add more 
than $4.5 billion to Federal revenues. It extended se- 
lective service for another year, removed the limit on 
the size of the armed services and passed the War 
Production Act of 1950. 

On the other hand, the Congress failed to grant 
Presidential requests for aid to cooperative housing, 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, for the Brannan 
farm program, national health insurance, Federal aid 
to education, a fair employment practices act and 
other civil-rights legislation. In a word, the 81st Con- 
gress, with very, very few exceptions, flatly rejected 
the Fair Deal program on which President Truman 
stands. 

Not only did the Congress fail to give the President 
most of what he wanted, it sent along to the White 
House several pieces of legislation which he neither 
asked for nor approved. It voted a loan to Spain, on 
the ground that Spain is necessary to the defense of 
the West. (Mr. Truman has announced that he will not 
exercise the authority to make this loan.) Aroused by 
the testimony of Bernard Baruch on economic mobili- 
zation for war, the Congress added to the President’s 
modest requests for economic controls the power to 
ration scarce goods and place ceilings on wages and 
prices. Finally, despite the strongest kind of White 
House protest, the Congress passed the Subversive 
Control Act of 1950, and repassed it over a Presidential 
veto. 

Such is the record of the Congress which the Presi- 
dent praised for a job well done. One can only 
conclude that Harry S. Truman has mellowed in office, 
that he is now a man easily pleased. Or perhaps there 
is more than a grain of truth in Arthur Krock’s sug- 
gestion, in the New York Times for September 24, that 
if the 8lst Congress had been organized by the Re- 
publicans, the President might have assailed it as 
vigorously as he did the unlamented 80th. The exigen- 
cies of politics, alas, have a way of coloring a man’s 
judgment. 

A more objective appraisal of the 8lst Congress 
would note that in three important respects it failed 
the American people. It continued a farm price- 
support program which, if war and nature had not 
intervened, was headed for a crack-up. It left the Taft- 
Hartley Act unchanged, even though Senator Robert 
A. Taft (R., Ohio), one of its authors, concedes that 
an overhauling job is necessary. And it did not hon- 
estly come to grips with the problem of racial discrimi- 
nation, on which millions of our people need the kind 
of leadership Congress ought to supply. These failures 
were only partly redeemed by a fairly enlightened 
approach to foreign affairs. 
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Amish farmers 


and the school law 


“Those Amish folk are certainly good neighbors,” is 
the verdict of local farmers in a region where the 
Amish have recently settled. “They are helpful to the 
people around them, and a reproach to the rest of us 
who see how skillfully they farm.” 

There is, therefore, something distressing in the 
twelve-year standing conflict between the Amish re- 
ligious sect in Lancaster County, Pa., and the Pennsy]- 
vania school authorities. State authorities have accused 
thirty-four of the “plain folk” parents and have ar- 
rested most of them. On September 26 six Amish 
fathers were adjudged guilty of violating the compul- 
sory school-attendance laws. They were committed 
to jail for three days in default of fines of $2 each, in 
addition to the costs of litigation. 

General welfare, as well as the written law, is on the 
side of the school authorities. Obviously public order 
can be badly upset if a precedent is established allow- 
ing individuals to defy laws enacted for the benefit of 
the entire community, and if children of school age can 
be put to work and thereby deprived of the additional 
years (14-17) of schooling to which they are entitled 
as citizens of the State. 

Yet one cannot lightly pass over the defense the 
Amish church authorities have recently issued. They 
believe that they are “safeguarding their home and 
church training in secular and religious belief and 
faith by keeping them [the children] at home under 
the influence of their parents”; that “the farm and home 
are the best school rooms.” They are disturbed at see- 
ing their children kept in schools which are deprived 
of any religious instruction and are, they believe, 
of dubious moral atmosphere. 

Their pleas emphasize the unwelcome but pertinent 
fact of the extreme dearth of practical agrarian educa- 
tion in either the public or the private schools in this 
country. The large consolidated schools that our coun- 
try children for the most part attend are imposing in 
appearance and equipment, but they do little as a rule 
to impart to their pupils any love of farming or any 
practical understanding of this essential profession. 
The family-type farm—varying in size according to 
varying types of farming—still remaius tune most eco- 
nomically efficient as well as the most socially bene- 
ficial unit of American agriculture. Yet you can count 
on your fingers the schools that give a practical prepa- 
ration for family-type farming. 

It will be to the honor of the State of Pennsylvania 
as well as a tribute to the good sense of the Amish if 
an adjustment can be worked out that will salvage the 
universal schoo] law while preserving the benefits 
which the Amish so rightly prize. Those who wish to 
preserve the humbler forms of farming and a genuine 
family economy as a valuable way of life must strug- 
gle against too many obstacles for us to feel quite 
happy about anything that would prevent honest 
people from keeping the lines clear for both. 
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The new 
anti-Communist law 





Charles Keenan 





ix A LAST-MINUTE SPURT before its pre-election 
adjournment the 8lst Congress on September 20 
passed an omnibus Communist-contro] bill, by a ma- 
jority of 312 to 20 in the House and of 51 to 7 in the 
Senate. On September 22 President Truman returned 
the bill to Congress with a lengthy message giving his 
reasons for vetoing it. The House immediately over- 
rode the veto, 286-48, and the next day, September 
23, the Senate followed suit, 57-10. 

The McCarran bill, as it came to be called, had a 
curious ancestry. Its beginnings go back to the bill 
introduced in the 80th Congress by Senator Karl E. 
Mundt (R., S.D.) and Representative Richard M. 
Nixon (R., Calif.) requiring the registration of Com- 
munists and Communist-front organizations. This bill 
died in committee. It was revived in July, 1949 by 
Senator Mundt and Senators Homer Ferguson (R., 
Mich.) and Olin D. Johnston (D., S.C.). 

Senator Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) Chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary committee, which had charge of the 
above bills, took the registration provisions from the 
Mundt-Ferguson bill and added a section making 
numerous changes in the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws aimed at keeping Communists out of the 
country or preventing their becoming citizens. 

Meantime Senator Harley M. Kilgore (D., W. Va.) 
drew up a bill to give the Government power, in a 
national emergency, to intern persons suspected of 
intent to commit sabotage. 

The McCarran bill, as it finally passed both Houses, 
was an amalgam of all the above proposals. 


REGISTRATION OF COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Truman listed his chief objections to the McCar- 
ran bill under seven heads. 

1. “It would aid potential enemies by requiring the 
publication of a complete list of vital defense plants, 
laboratories and other installations.” 

The President here referred to sections 5(a) and 
5(b) of the bill. Section 5(a) forbids the employment 
of Communists in “defense facilities”; 5(b) requires 
the Secretary of Defense to draw up and publish in the 
Federal Register a list of plants and other installations 
which are regarded as defense facilities within the 
meaning of section 5(a). Of these sections Mr. Tru- 
man said, with justice: 

Spies and saboteurs would willingly spend years 


of effort seeking to find out the information that 
this bill requires the Government to hand them on 


a silver platter. 
2. “It would require the Department of Justice and 
its Federal Bureau of Investigation to waste immense 


Since Mr. Truman’s veto of the McCarran anti-Com- 
munist bill is bound to be a controversial issue, 
AMERICA presents a considered analysis of the bill 
and the President’s objections to it. Father Keenan, 
author of the article, has made a close study of pro- 
posed anti-Red legislation since the original Mundt 
draft was introduced two years ago. 


amounts of time and energy attempting to carry out its 
unworkable registration provisions.” 

The registration provisions that the President ob- 
jected to are those of the Mundt-Ferguson bill (cf. 
Am. 8/12, pp. 488-490), which was embodied, holus 
bolus, in Senator McCarran’s omnibus measure. Before 
an organization can be compelled to register as a Com- 
munist party or front, it can claim a hearing before a 
Subversive Activities Control Board, a Federal District 
Court, and perhaps the U. S. Supreme Court itself. 
“To estimate the duration of such a proceeding,” wrote 
Mr. Truman, “.... we need only recall that on much 
narrower issues the trial of the eleven Communist 
leaders under the Smith Act consumed nine months.” 

One must concede that, if past experience is any 
criterion, the pinning of the proper label on a Com- 
munist or Communist-front organization is no quick or 
easy matter. One may concede Mr. Truman’s further 
point that when the pinning-on of the label can no 
longer be legally delayed, the organization will simply 
dissolve itself and start up under another name, so that 
the whole process must begin again da capo. However, 
the purpose of the registration provisions is not pre- 
cisely the outlawing of such organizations but the ex- 
posing of them. They are meant largely to deny to the 
Communists the great advantages they have enjoyed 
of working through seemingly respectable organiza- 
tions, and thus beguiling the innocent for subversive 
purposes. The very first steps taken by the Government 
to place an organization on the register would turn 
upon the organization the spotlight of suspicion that 
the Communists wish to avoid. 

A further question suggests itself here: what about 
a legitimate organization falsely suspected as a Com- 
munist front? To drag such an organization through 
the courts, with all the attendant suspicion and un- 
favorable publicity, would be a real hardship. One must 
concede that a law of this kind should be so framed 
as to reduce to a minimum the chances of this happen- 
ing. (It would be almost impossible to frame a law 
under which an innocent party could never find him- 
self unjustly accused.) But the President contended 
that the McCarran bill was so drawn as to jeopardize 
innocent organizations. Here we must take a couple 
of his heads of objection out of the order he presented 
them in. 

5. “It would put the Government of the United 
States in the thought control business.” 

7. “It would give Government officials vast powers 
to harass all of our citizens in the exercise of their right 
of free speech.” 
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Elaborating these points the President said: 

the application of the registration require- 
ments to so-called Communist-front organizatious 
can be the greatest danger to freedom of speech, 
press and assembly since the Alien and Sedition 

Laws of 1798. 

This danger arises because the finding that an organi- 
zation is a Communist front may be based 

solely upon “the extent to which the positions 

taken or advanced by it from time to time on mat- 

ters of policy do not deviate” from those of the 

Communist movement. 

Mr. Truman is by no means alone in seeing a danger to 
freedom of thought and speech in this section of the 
bill. The AFL and the CIO, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and Americans for Democratic Action, all 
expressed the same fear. These organizations have 
certainly no use for Communists or Communist fronts; 
and they are wise in the ways of legislation. One does 
not gainsay them lightly. However, for the record, 
[ should like to make a couple of observations. 

The basis of their objection is this. The Communists 
do, at times, espouse good causes for their own evil 
purposes. Thus it happens that a genuinely liberal 
group can find itself upholding a position that is also 
upheld by the Communists—e.g. against lynching, or 
racial discrimination in employment, or in favor of 
low-cost housing. This, say the objectors, might Jead 
to the group’s being labeled a Communist front. 

I would note first that the criterion laid down by the 
McCarran bill is not whether a group happens to ad- 
vocate the same thing as the Communists, but the 
extent to which its policies do not deviate from the 
Communist party line. It is practically impossible 
for any liberal program—including, or especially, Mr. 
Truman’s own civil rights program—not te coincide at 
points with the party line. The Communists will see 
to that. It is equally impossible for a really democratic 
program not to deviate from the party line. It is the 
absence of deviation, not the number of coincidences, 
that is declared suspicious by the bill. 

Second, I would note that this non-deviation from 
the Communist party line is only one of four criteria 
which the Subversive Activities Control Board is re- 
quired to take into account when judging whether an 
organization is a Communist front. The other three 
are: 1) the extent to which its directors are active in 
the Communist party or movement; 2) the extent to 
which its funds are derived from Communist sources; 
3) the extent to which its funds or personnel are used 
to promote the objectives of the Communist party or 
of world communism. Now the bill requires the Board 
to take all four criteria under consideration, not mere- 
lv the one to which Mr. Truman objects. 

Another objection raised by the President to the 
registration clauses of the bill is that to enforce them 
would engage a great deal of the time and energy of 
the Department of Justice and the FBI. Moreover, he 
added, in trying to establish before a court that an 
organization was Communist or Communist-controlled, 
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the FBI would inevitably have to disclose some of the 
sources of its information, with detriment to its 
counter-espionage work. 

Mr. Truman’s basic objection to the whole registra- 
tion program, however, was that it moved in the direc- 
tion of suppressing freedom of speech and criticism. 
As he very rightly pointed out, the importance of 
freedom of speech 

. is not, as many suppose, that it protects the 
few unorthodox from suppression by the majority. 

To permit freedom of expression is primarily for 

the benefit of the majority, because it protects 

criticism, and criticism leads to progress. 

Under this law. said Mr. Truman, people would tend 
to avoid statements and attitudes that might be con- 
strued unfavorably as pro-Communist, or not “safe.” 
And since no one could 
be sure in advance what 
views were safe to ex- 
press, the inevitable ten- 
dency would be to ex- 
press no views on con- 
troversial subjects. 

The result could only 

be to reduce the vigor 
and strength of our polit- 
ical life... 
Taking such a view of these 
provisions of the McCar- 
ran bill—and it is a view 
that, as we have seen above, has very respectable 
sponsorship—the President could have no option but 
to veto it. 





IMALIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Mr. Truman furthermore objected to the sections 
of the bill dealing with immigration and naturaliza- 
tion. These he touched on in the third, fourth and 
sixth of his seven points. 

3. “It would deprive us of the great assistance of 
many aliens in intelligence matters.” 

4. “It would antagonize friendly governments.” 

5. “It would make it easier for subversive aliens to 
become naturalized as United States citizens.” 

Sections 22-30 contain modifications of the existing 
laws on immigration and naturalization. These modi- 
fications, the President thought, would hinder rather 
than promote the purpose of our immigration and 
naturalization laws. Existing law already banned from 
the United States aliens who advocate anarchy, as- 
sassination, violence, sabotage. To these the McCarran 
bill added aliens who at any time have been members 
of the Communist party or of any foreign totalitarian 
party, and those who advocate communism or any 
other form of totalitarianism. 

The President pointed out that these provisions 
would exclude students, travelers and businessmen 
from, for example. Spain, if they believed in or advo- 
cated the regime there. They would prevent the entry 
of Communists who had abandoned communism and 
were seeking refuge here, as a goodly number have 
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done in recent years. Such people, said Mr. Truman, 
can be of use to the United States in its struggle with 
Communist imperialism. The new restrictions would 
also make it harder to maintain friendly relations with 
countries like Yugoslavia, which we might hope to 
detach from the Communist orbit. It is true that the 
Attorney General can, in his discretion, admit certain 
classes of these aliens on a temporary basis; but the 
fact is that admission has been made harder for them. 
Mr. Truman also drew attention to the fact that the 
new provisions allowed Communist-fronters to be- 
come eligible for citizenship almost immediately after 
abandoning their front activities. 

More fundamentally dangerous, however, said the 
President, was the state of mind that prompted these 
restrictions. 

But far more significant—and far more dangerous 

is their apparent underlying purpose. 

Instead of trying to encourage the free move- 
ment of peoples, subject only to the real require- 
ments of national security, these provisions at- 
tempt to bar movement to anyone who is, or once 
was, associated with ideas we dislike, and in the 
process they succeed in barring many people 
whom it would be to our advantage to admit. 

Such an action would be a serious blow to our 
work for world peace. 

One suspects that the President was hitting here at the 
mentality that made some Congressmen so reluctant 
and so niggardly in admitting displaced persons. 


THE INTERNMENT PROGRAM 


Sections 100-117 of the McCarran bill are unique in 
American law. They write into our statutes the power 
that was exercised by the military authorities in World 
War II (over the vigorous objections of a minority 
of the Supreme Court) when they interned about 
100,000 persons of Japanese birth or descent, many of 
them native-born citizens, not because they had com- 
mitted any acts against the security of the nation, but 
because they might do so. 

These sections provide for a state of “internal se- 
curity emergency,” which can be declared by the 
President in the event of 1) an invasion of the United 
States or its territories or possessions; 2) a declaration 
of war by Congress; 3) an insurrection within the 
United States in aid of a foreign enemy. The President 
has the power to declare the emergency; it can be 
ended by either the President or the Congress. 

During the emergency the Attorney General has 
power to arrest and detain any person “as to whom 
there is reasonable ground to believe that such person 
probably will engage in, or probably will conspire 
with others to engage in, acts of espionage or 
sabotage.” 

The law contains provisions for the speedy hearing 
of such persons before a Board of Detention Review. 
The Board’s decisions are subject to review by the 
Federal Courts. It is also explicitly stated in the law, 
section 103(b)(4), that a detained person shall be 
released upon a writ of habeas corpus. 


The provision for the writ of habeas corpus consti- 
tuted Mr. Truman's chief objection to the detention 
program. He conceded that there might well be need 
for such drastic legislation in the times we are going 
through. But he did not see how the detention law 
could be effective so long as the writ of habeas corpus 
was not suspended. (We may note in passing that un- 
der Article 1, section 9, of the Constitution the writ of 
habeas corpus may not be suspended save in case of 
rebellion or invasion.) So long as the writ runs, it is 
very difficult, in our constitutional system, to detain 
a person not charged with an actual crime. “This whole 
problem, therefore,” said Mr. Truman, “should clearly 
be studied more thoroughly before further legislative 
action along these lines is considered.” 

It was pretty evident during the closing days of the 
Slst Congress that the legislators wanted to get some 
kind of anti-Communist law passed before they ad- 
journed. It was not so evident that they were taking 
sufficient time to consider the proper drafting of a law 
so extensive in scope and so new in concept as that 
proposed by Senator McCarran. The political popu- 
larity of an anti-Communist bill goes far to explain the 
large votes for overriding the veto, especially in the 
House, all of whose members are up for re-election. 

With the permission of Newsweek we reproduce the 
following piquant and revealing story from that mag- 
azine’s “Periscope” columns for September 25: 

The liberal Senator Humphrey had trouble sleep- 

ing the night after he cast his reluctant vote for 

the drastic Communist-control bill—which he had 
earlier lambasted on civil-rights grounds. Well 
after midnight he phoned his Fair Deal colleague 

Senator Paul Douglas, who made the same unex- 

pected switch. Douglas was awake too—for the 

same reason. The pair commiserated on the cruel 
realities of politics well into the small hours. 
(The vote referred to is that of September 20, when 
the McCarran bill first passed the Senate and was sent 
to the House. On the final vote, September 20, Sena- 
tors Douglas and Humphrey abstained. ) 

It took a good deal of political courage for President 
Truman to veto the McCarran bill. No President en- 
joys issuing a veto that is certain to be overruled. And 
Mr. Truman knew that he was handing his political 
opponents a weapon against his party in the November 
elections. “He vetoed the anti-Cominunist law” is the 
short, snappy, oversimplified kind of slogan that poli- 
ticians like to have. 

Mr. Truman’s veto message may be open to question 
on a number of the points he raises. What is not open 
to question is the spirit that prompted the veto. The 
President was stressing something that it is all too 
easy to forget in the confusion of thought that the turns 
and twistings of the cold war can engender. He was 
stressing a firm confidence in our free institutions, in 
their power to draw upon their own internal resources 
to meet and defeat totalitarianism without yielding to 
the totalitarian seduction. If free men cannot win the 
cold war and remain free, then freedom is already in 


dire danger. 
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The Holy Father 
welcomes his children 





Walter J. Miller, S.J. 





Ar CASTEL GANDOLFO in the Alban Hills, fif- 
teen miles south of Rome, Pope Urban VIII over 300 
years ago built the Palazzo Pontificio to serve as the 
papal villa. Since that time a dozen Popes have vaca- 
tioned within its massive walls, which tower above the 
beautiful Lago di Albano. 

Pius XII, during the period of his so-called “vaca- 
tion” at Castel Gandolfo, journeys to Rome _ twice 
weekly for the large group-audiences (Wednesdays 
and Saturdays at 6 p.m.) at St. Peter’s Basilica, where 
crowds running as high as 100,000 have compelled 
the use of the huge piazza for some of these “loud- 
speaker audiences.” In addition, the Holy Father regu- 
larly sees the various Cardinals and bishops and 
other officials at Castel Gandolfo, and every morning 
of the week for three to four hours he holds private 
oc semi-private audiences. He also frequently ad- 
dresses various large groups in any one of six or more 
languages. 

Lately, the Pope has expanded this already heavy 
audience schedule. Many groups of pilgrims had been 
coming to Rome in between the two weekly audiences 
in St. Peter’s, and they began drifting to Castel Gan- 
dolfo in the afternoon or evening in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of the Holy Father. After hearing 
them cheering and singing at the doors of the papal 
summer palace, Pius XII gave orders to admit them to 
the large courtyard, and from a second-floor balcony 
he spoke to these pilgrims in a very personal and 
fatherly way. The fame of these impromptu, ticketless, 
everybody-welcome evening audiences (5:30 p.m.) 
spread rapidly, and now some 5,000 pilgrims jam the 
courtyard five days a week. Often, in fact, a repeat 
audience is needed to take care of the overflow crowds. 

Pope Pius XII has an almost miraculous gift of con- 
veying (even without saying a word) the fact that he 
is personally greeting and welcoming and _ blessing 
each one present. He is obviously very glad to see 
these pilgrims. His smiling welcome and the graceful 
use of his hands in gestures of greeting, his care in 
looking at and waving to as many groups and persons 
as he can possibly single out, would suffice to express 
a warm personal relationship even apart from his strik- 
ing command and fluent use of so many different lan- 
guages. The result is that everybody is convinced that 
the Pope spoke and waved directly to him. 

For Pius XII, these audiences are an opportunity to 
reach directly and personally many thousands—and 
indirectly through them untold millions—of people 
from all over the world, not only with his Apostolic 
Blessing but also with his Holy Year message of the 
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Walier J. Miller, S.J., astronomer at the Vatican 
Observatory at Castel Gandolfo, the Pope’s summer 
villa, lives where he can see the novel courtyard 
audiences Pope Pius XII has been granting this past 
summer and early fall. Since this touching phase of 
the Holy Father's welcome tc Holy Year pilgrims has 
gone unrecorded, he describes it for us. 


great return and the great pardon and everlasting 
peace. Already, the present Holy Father has met far 
more people than any other Pope in history, and he 
has hopes that this Holy Year will mark a turning point 
in the history of the Catholic Church and of the world. 
Hence, he really spends himself on each audience. 


The throngs of pilgrims arrive at Castel Gandolfo 
in dozens of buses and trams, and before and after the 
time of admission into the courtyard they fill the air 
with their movingly beautiful hymns and songs. Here, 
large groups of Germans or Swiss or Italians, with 
their love of group singing and national talent for song, 
are especially conspicuous. Even when the pilgrims of 
different nations are simultaneously singing different 
hymns, the rousing and inspiring effect of their song 
is contagious, and so, while waiting, each national 
group tries to outdo all others in enthusiastic applause 
and cheering. 

The ovation received by the Pope is really inde- 
scribable. The deafening roar from the closely packed 
throng, the excited waving of hands (not to mention 
veils and hats and handkerchiefs and flags), with all 
eyes intent upon the tall, slender, white-garbed figure 
of the Supreme Pontiff—all this, plus the continually 
changing pattern of moving people in so many dif- 
erent colorful costumes, never fails to present a lively 
and striking spectacle charged with enthusiasm and 
love. Maybe it can best be described by the naive un- 
derstatement of a visiting non-Catholic astronomer 
from Holland, who wonderingly remarked that not 
even the Queen receives such thunderous applause. 

After a few minutes, things calm down enough for 
the Holy Father to begin what he calls his “Holy Year 
dialog” with each national group. Every audience 
is different, spontaneous and unrehearsed. Often the 
Pope’s series of questions will depend directly on the 
people’s response. Frequently the Holy Father asks if 
the pilgrims have made a really good confession, have 
received Holy Communion, and have made their jubi- 
lee visits to the four basilicas. Generally, there is a 
unanimous chorus of “ja” or “oui” or “si” or “yes,” but 
at times there are a few dissenting or hesitating voices, 
and all get a laugh as the Holy Father searches out 
the group in question and waggles a mildly disap- 
proving finger. 

The same informality applies when the Pope asks 
if those who were present at the preceding audience 
in St. Peter’s had a good place and could see or at least 
hear everything well. When he gets a negative answer, 
he invariably makes sure that the people concerned 
can see and hear well right now and that they are 
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more than satisfied by the personal words he is ad- 
dressing to them. Another unfailing source of interest 
and merriment for the crowd is the Pope’s favorite 
question, “Are you tired?” 

If time permits, the Holy Father will also inquire 
how long they are visiting Rome, and when they are 
due to leave for home. He tries io single groups 
from different cities and countries, using the loud- 
speaker system in reading the names from his prepared 
list and waving and smiling to each and thus occasion- 
ing renewed applause and “Viva il Papa,” (Long live 
the Pope), “Vive la Saint Pére,” etc. Even when the 
people cannot follow the actual words in a strange 
language, the verbal exchange between the Holy 
Father and his devout children from all lands is always 
fascinating. 

Before giving the final Apostolic Blessing, the Holy 
Father carefully explains in all languages that he in- 
tends to bless not only those present, but also their 
friends and relatives, their families and dear ones at 
home, their parishes and works and their beloved 
countries. He emphasizes particularly the blessing he 
sends to members of the laboring classes, both those 
present and the ones unable to come, and to all those 
in sorrow and misery and grief and anguish of body or 
spirit. He blesses a!] the religious objects the pilgrims 
have brought with them. He states very warmly that 
they are most welcome (often he thanks them for their 
visit), that their coming has cheered and comforted 
him, that they should not forget to bring his loving 
messages also to those who could not make the trip to 
Rome, especially to those of the working classes who 
have been alienated from the Catholic Church. 

Small wonder, then, that after the Pope has be- 
stowed his triple benediction, the devotion of these 
pilgrims rises to new heights as they noisily and en- 
thusiastically and affectionately bid goodbye to their 
most loving Father in Christ. Sometimes, for hours 
after the audience is over, hymns and songs in differ- 
ent languages will echo and re-echo from all around 
the summer palace and the village piazza. 

Perhaps an idea of the varied local color of these 
fascinating audiences may be gathered from a few 
random incidents. Several times the bus connections 
were poor, and groups arrived at Castel Gandolfo Iong 
after the usual audience was over. The Holy Fatuer 
has these unfortunates (I’ve seen many of them in 
tears) admitted to the courtyard even late at night. 
Then he comes to a window on the third floor nearest 
his private study and greets and blesses the people. 

Late one evening he was advised that a group of 
some forty “Negroes” wanted to see him. It turned 
out that they were Portuguese-and-English-speaking 
sailors and stewards from Goa in India, serving on an 
English boat docked at Naples. The group had re- 
ceived just one day of leave for the eight-hour round- 
trip drive from Naples to Rome, where they wanted to 
make their jubilee visits to the four pilgrim basilicas, 
and now they were on their way back to the boat at 
Naples. When given permision to enter the courtyard, 


these dusky-hued men, all dressed in black, solemnly 
marched inside, praying together in unison and, more 
like Trappists than sailors, they fell on their knees in 
the cobblestoned courtyard and remained praying on 
their knees until the Holy Father appeared on the 
balcony and signaled them to rise. So reverent were 
they that they would not answer the Pope vocally; 
they bowed in unison to indicate an affirmative answer. 
One could sense that they saw and heard not the Holy 
Father but Christ Himself speaking to them. Their 
reverent devotion was one of the most impressive 
though unheralded sights of the Holy Year for those 
privileged to behold this simple display of deepest 
faith. I might add that the Holy Father himself was 
likewise deeply touched, and with his usual thoughtful 
kindness he at once blessed and sent out rosaries for 
all the sailors. 

Another time, it came to the attention of the Holy 
Father that a group of 35 young English girls under 
the guidance of some Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame de 
Namur had been ill treated 
in St. Peter’s at one of the 
large audiences. The girls 
were so badly mauled by 
the pushing and shoving 
that they were nearly all 
crying in pain and fright. 
The Pope wanted to do 
something special for this 
group to remove their bad impressions of the Holy 
Year, so he had them invited to Castel Gandolfo and 
gave orders that after the audience they were all to 
be brought up to see him personally. There he spoke 
most kindly with every single girl and sister, telling 
them how sorry he was to hear about their experiences. 
To each he gave a pontifical medal and finished by 
bestowing on all his Apostolic Benediction and wav- 
ing an affectionate farewell. 

Every audience has new elements of local color or 
human appeal. One large Italian group from Turin at 
the end of their audience distinguished themselves by 
spontaneously chanting in unison as they filed out of 
the courtyard, “Grazie! Grazie! Grazie!”—a repeated 
“thank you,” in musical Italian, to express gratitude 
for their very personal audience. 

Personal is the right word for these audiences. Each 
visitor feels that the Pope is speaking to him or her 
alone. It would be a worthy study for a great painter to 
depict the upturned, rapturous, shining faces straining 
to catch every word falling from the lips of their Holy 
Father. Surely, by these audiences Pope Pius XII has 
already re-enkindled or strengthened the faith of mil- 
lions, for no one who was present at the audiences 
could ever forget his naturalness or his “supernatural- 
ness,” his sincere love for his children of all races and 
callings, his kindly welcome and paternal solicitude. 
And no one could ever stop speaking about the last- 
ing impression made by the charity of Christ seen in 
action at the very heart of Christendom. 
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NAM and AFL 


on wages and prices 





Benjamin L. Masse 





On AUGUST 21, which was the day the Senate ap- 
proved a clause in the War Production bill tying price 
ceilings and wage controls together, William Green, 
president of the AFL, went to call on Mr. Truman at 
the White House. He was accompanied by AFL sec- 
retary-treasurer George Meany and Harry C. Bates, 
the veteran head of the Bricklayers. 

Mr. Green had a number of things on his mind. Ac- 
cording to press accounts of the visit, the union leader 
offered to the President his organization’s ideas of the 
kind of controls deemed necessary to the success 
of the war production job. He explained that the AFL 
was prepared to swear off strikes for the duration, pro- 
vided industrialists would pledge themselves to forego 
excess profits. (This no-strike offer inspired John L. 
Lewis, head of the United Mineworkers, to indite 
one of his characteristically maladroit epistles.) Mr. 
Green was also of the opinion that labor ought to have 
a prominent place in whatever agencies were created 
to administer the economic program. Finally, stressing 
that prices had advanced since the outbreak of the 
war in Korea, whereas wages had remained stationary, 
the AFL prexy insisted that the President must not 
stabilize wages until the Jost ground had been recov- 
ered. 


A MartrTerR OF STATISTICS 


At his headquarters on West Forty-ninth Street in 
New York, Earl Bunting, managing director of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, carefully noted 
the press stories about Mr. Green’s colloquy with the 
President. Like Mr. Lewis, he, too, was inspired to 
write a letter. The NAM director professed astonish- 
ment at Mr. Green’s position on wages and prices and 
wondered, in an urbane and not unfriendly way, how 
it could be defended. Wrote Mr. Bunting to the presi- 
dent of the AFL: 

It was with great interest that I read of your visit 
on Monday to President Truman, and your re- 
ported statement to Mr. Truman that prices had 
risen about 13 per cent since the Korean invasion 
and that, therefore, wages should be permitted to 
rise an equal amount—to achieve pre-invasion 
parity of wages and prices—before the institution 
of any general “freeze.” 

Considerable concern was mixed with my in- 
terest in the reported statement, I must admit, 
since any increase of such magnitude in retail 
prices would be of immense national significance. 

Accordingly, Mr. Bunting, assuming that the AFL 
president quoted to Mr. Truman figures from the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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How much have prices risen since the outbreak of 
the Korean war, and how do wages stack up? The 
answer can vary, according to the indices you read. 
America’s industrial-relations editor here covers the 
dispute between two outstanding representatives of 
labor and management, and concludes with a few 
suggestions relating to the public welfare. 


sent over to the NAM research department to find out 
how much the general cost of living had advanced in 
the first two months of the war. He learned, so he 
wrote to Mr. Green, that “the Consumers’ Price Index 
went up from 170.2 in June, 1950 to 172.5 in July, 1950, 
a rise of less than one and one-half per cent.” 


Mr. Bunting gathered some other pertinent facts, 
too. He noted that hourly earnings in manufacturing 
had climbed to a new postwar high, $1.46 an hour in 
July, 1950, compared with a 1948 average of $1.35. 
He quoted BLS as his authority for the statement that 
in mid-July the average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing had also reached a new 
all-time peak of $59.02. Contributing to this was a 
wage increase of 4 cents an hour since January 1. 


Futher light is thrown on wage-price relationships, 
wrote the NAM leader, by considering the trend since 
1944, 

Average hourly earnings in manufacturing have 

gone up almost 43 per cent from 1944, when we 

were in the midst of World War II, up to the 
present time. According to the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, the cost of living from 1944 to the end 

of June, 1950 has gone up by 36 per cent. To take 

it back a little farther, hourly wages in 1944 had 

risen by more than 60 per cent, from 1940. 

“In the light of these facts,” concluded Mr. Bunting, 
“I do not believe there is a basis for the economic pres- 
sures for wage increases that we had in 1942 and 
1943.” Convinced that the AFL was also concerned 
about the soundness of the economy, the NAM hoped 
that the AFL would recognize that “movements to- 
ward general wage increases which are not econom- 
ically justified may be as damaging to our nation’s 
economic stability and strength as price increases 
which are not economically justified.” 

Mr. Green did not reply until September 10. By 
that time, armed with statistics, he was ready to do 
battle for the AFL position. In orderly fashion, he ad- 
dressed himself, point by point, to Mr. Bunting’s letter. 

Price increases. It is true, concedes Mr. Green, that 
the BLS index of consumer prices advanced from 170.2 
in June to 172.5 in July, but this relatively modest ad- 
vance in the present cost of living in no way invali- 
dates the AFL position. Mr. Green was not talking 
about the BLS index of retail prices. His statement to 
President Truman referred to a more sensitive baro- 
meter, and one whose reading had significance for the 
future. In short, the AFL head was referring to the 
BLS spot market index of basic commodity prices. On 

June 23, this index stood at 264.0 (August, 1939 equals 
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100). By August 10, it had jumped to 307.5, an in- 
crease of approximately 16 per cent. As an inflationary 
gauge, Mr. Green went on to argue, the spot com- 
modity index is of paramount importance. 

While there is usually a time lag before primary 

market price movements are reflected at the con- 

sumer level, it would be dangerous and unreal- 
istic to assume that retail prices will escape the 
full effect of the general inflationary trend. Pri- 
mary market price developments are indicative of 
both cost trends and the state of general demand, 
which is likely to be a governing factor as long 
as prices are set on the basis of what the market 
will bear. For our part, we must assume that these 
developments provide a reliable indication of the 
degree to which the real value of existing wage 
rates is in the process of being undermined by 
price inflation. 
To stop this process, the AFL demands an increase in 
wage rates now. That is the only way its members, 
whose wage contracts run for a year or more, can be 
protected against the coming rise in retail prices and 
the cost of living. 

In other words, Mr. Green asked the President to 
postpone a wage freeze not because the living stand- 
ards of workers had actually suffered much since the 
outbreak of war, but because, given the rise in com- 
modity prices, they were bound to suffer as soon as 
higher primary prices were reflected at the retail level. 

Wage rates. While expressing gratification for any 
information that enables him to derive a “clearer un- 
derstanding of wage-price relationships,” Mr. Green 


questioned whether Mr. Bunting’s wage data were 
~ conducive to that end. 


He notes that Mr. Bunting’s figures relate to “aver- 


“age earnings,” not to wage rates. “Average earnings” 


r 


include overtime payments and reflect longer hours of 
work. Furthermore, since the average is derived from 
an aggregate of industrial occupations, “shifts in the 
distribution of employment among various industry 
groups may lead to an increase in average earnings 
without any commensurate increase in job rates.” Ac- 
tually, such a shift has occurred during the past year. 
The higher-paying durable-goods industries added 
about 12 per cent more jobs, whereas the lower-pay- 
ing non-durable goods industries increased employ- 
ment by only about 4 per cent. Naturally, “average 
earnings” in manufacturing are up. 

Technical arguments aside, Mr. Green was prepared 
to concede that since 1944 wages have increased ap- 
preciably. In this fact he saw no argument, however, 
for freezing wage rates at present levels. Most of the 
wage gains since 1944 have been nullified, he wrote, 
by the advance in living costs. Over a period of six 
years, average hourly earnings have actually increased 
only about six per cent more than the cost of living. 
That means that the average real gain in workers’ in- 
come has been running at the rate of one per cent a 
year—two per cent less than the historical rate of gain 
for decades past. Now, lamented the AFL head, the 
Korean war threatens to wipe out even that modest 
advance. Does Mr. Bunting believe that “an equitable 


relationship of wages to prices would be a static one, 
based on that prevailing in some period in the past”? 
Mr. Green was shocked by the idea. 
The tradition of progress, with ever-rising living 
standards, has always been one of the fruits, and 
outstanding characteristics, of the American free- 
enterprise system, to the defense of which both 
of our organizations are committed. In this con- 
nection, it would not be inappropriate to note that 
corporate profits after taxes increased by about 

165 per cent from 1940 to 1949, and by about 57 

per cent from 1944 to 1949—a considerably great- 

er proportionate increase than that shown by 
hourly earnings. . . . Surely the members of the 

National Association of Manufacturers do not 

challenge the right of other segments of our eco- 

nomic system to a share in the fruits of that sys- 

tem, which they themselves have enjoyed in such 

liberal measure. 
Mr. Green can only conclude that “any attempt to 
freeze wages at present rates would do an irreparable 
injury to the economy and 
deal unfairly and unjustly 
with the wage earners of 
our land.” 

With a single addition, 
that is the AFL case for 
seeking general wage in- 
creases today. The addition 
was made two weeks ago 
at Houston, Texas, where 
the AFL Convention re- 
solved that wage rates 
should reflect not merely 
the advance in prices since 
the outbreak of war, but 











also any gains in productivity. 

Up to date, Mr. Bunting has offered no rebuttal to 
Mr. Green. Since some of NAM’s most prominent 
members have lately granted voluntary wage increases 
to compensate for the rise in prices, he will very likely 
maintain a prudent silence. 

While the public can be grateful that the NAM and 
AFL exchanged letters instead of brickbats, it cannot 
be grateful for much else. On the basis of the two let- 
ters, this writer awards the decision, on points, to the 
AFL. He does so, however, without much enthusiasm. 
Many of the price increases since the beginning of the 
Korean war are a disgraceful commentary on the greed 
of businessmen. Since they have taken place, the 
unions cannot be blamed for striving to protect the 
living standards of their members. They can be 
blamed, though, for attempting to raise those stand- 
ards. Every citizen, President Truman recently told us, 
is expected to make sacrifices these days. Workers 
don’t make sacrifices when their wages reflect ad- 
vances in productivity as well as increases in living 
costs. 

Perhaps, to make this correspondence complete, 
somebody living on a fixed income ought to write a 
letter to Messrs. Bunting and Green—preferably some- 
body dependent on a soldier in Korea. 
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Lin Yutang 
on Henry Adams 





M. Whitcomb Hess 





Ix A SECTION of Lin Yutang’s book, On the Wis- 
dom of America, featured in the Saturday Review 
of Literature (7/8/50), two stanzas are quoted from 
Henry Adams’ “Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres.” Ac- 
tually addressed to the dynamo, and constituting an- 
other sort of prayer in this poem, the excerpts read: 


We are no beggars! What care we 
For hopes or terrors, love or hate? 
What tor the universe? We see 
Only our certain destiny 

And the last word of Fate. 


Seize then the Atom! rack his joints! 
Tear out of him his secret spring! 
Grind him to nothing! though he points 
To us, and his life blood anoints 
Me-—the dead Atom King! 


These bombastic lines to the dynamo, so far from rep- 
resenting their author’s own position (as Lin Yutang 
mistakenly supposes) are given, as the poem openly 
declares and as this paper shows later, as a terrible 
alternative to Christian faith. We of the atom age read 
with shuddering realization the truth of Adams’ warn- 
ing against our materialist culture. We also recognize, 
however, the extraordinary perceptivity of this Ameri- 
can historian who, as his students at Harvard well 
knew »ossessed a robust and virile mind, as direct as 
it was vigorous. “Intellectual curiosity was ever in evi- 
dence,” wrote Laughlin in his memoirs of Adams. “His 
method of attack was direct, not subtle.” Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Owen Wister and others testify to the remark- 
able keenness of Adams’ mind up to the very end of 
his long life. Joined to his fine intellect was his great 
tenderness of nature, his quick regard for others. A 
native shyness could not conceal the depth and sensi- 
tiveness of his affections. 

Henry Adams, great-grandson of John Adams, the 
second President of the United States, and the grand- 
son of our sixth President, John Quincy Adams, was 
himself very successful by all ordinary measures of 
success. If in his autobiography, The Education of 
Henry Adams, he insists throughout on his own failure 
to be educated rightly, it was with the urgent wish 
that his fellow Americans might recognize and do 
something about the crisis he saw confronting our 
civilization. His historical forecasts (such as the one 
made over fifty years ago about Russia) have shown 
themselves uncannily accurate. His all-out efforts to 
rout the dominant idea of his era, which identified 
evolution with progress, made him then, anu rakes 
him now, unpopular with certain liberals. What dams 
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saw about him, however, called forth an urgency of 
concern about civilization’s future. 

Adams died in 1918 and did not live to see the actual 
arrival of Marxist communism; but he saw the Marxists 
looking forward to its coming as to a foregone con- 
clusion. Nor did he live to see Hitler, but he saw the 
Nietzscheans waiting the advent of the superman, and 
his alarm for America was genuine and great. The 
knowledge of his and his compatriots’ failures to reach 
a common understanding and to formulate a common 
policy regarding the real values to be stressed in edu- 
cation gave his last writings a desperate urgency. 
Throughout his works, however, the incisive criticisms 
of American complacency and a laissez-faire working- 
out of democracy’s increasingly great problems are 
those of a man who, seeing the need for a strong as- 
sault on the forts of folly and ignorance, tried with 


‘his whole strength to make others see that need with 


him. Instead, his fate was that of Cassandra. The lead- 
ers of our culture refused to take him seriously. 

Now we have Lin Yutang building up a case against 
Henry Adams, largely on the testimony of his dynamo- 
prayer, which this Chinese-American liberal has re- 
moved from its context for his own purposes. That 
context is the magnificent “Prayer to the Virgin of 
Chartres,” verses found after their author’s death in a 
little wallet of precious papers, and written about the 
time of the book on Mont St. Michel and Chartres, 
in 1904. Though the lines to the dynamo occurring in 
this great poem are plainly presented as declaring the 
terrifying alternative to Christian praying, Lin Yutang 
cites them in his new book as representing Adams’ own 
dark despair. He does this, totally disregarding Adams’ 
intention in the poem, to prove that he is right in 
studying Henry Adams as an example of “disorderly 
ideas and confusion of thought in the modern man 
arising from materialistic thinking.” 

Henry Adams a materialist! The New England Puri- 
tan had come a long way, when he wrote the “Prayer,” 
from any materialism that may have been in his back- 
ground. “Henry Adams,” his niece said shortly after 
his death, “felt the failure of the world to receive the 
Light, but he leaves no shadow of a doubt that he 
himself perceived “That was the true Light.’” 

This, however, is what Lin has to say: 
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He thought he saw in the dynamo at the Paris 

Exhibition of 1900 a symbol of force, the modern 

force, but did he not know well that the dynamo 

was only a symbol... on which to graft the con- 
cept of material force of the modern age? And so 
when he was reduced to writing “The Prayer to 
the Dynamo,” it was something to wring tears 
from the modern man, for that is essentially the 
last agonizing cry of the man who has lost his 
faith in both the Virgin and the Dynamo, neither 
of whom, he knew in his heart, could give him 
belief; not the first, because he knew he did not 
believe but only regretted that others of the past 
had the privilege of doing so, and not the second, 
because he knew the black cast-iron dynamo was 
not going to save him or the world but rather 

represented the blind force eternal (SRL, 7/8/50). 
Here follow, in the Lin account, the Jast two stanzas 
of the wild words to the dynamo its author is said to 
have been “reduced” to writing. 

However, since Adams prefaced the interpolated 
fancied prayer-to-the-dynamo (a set of ten among the 
poem’s forty stanzas) with the pointed, surprised 
plaint: 


Listen, dear lady! you shall hear the last 

Of the strange prayers Humanity has wailed, 
the Lin gloss on his knowledge that the black cast-iron 
dynamo was not going to save him is hardly needed; 
but the comment that Henry Adams “did not believe 
but only regretted that others of the past had the 
privilege of doing so” is utterly false on the testimony 
of the poem alone. 

The other thirty stanzas, preceding and following 
the very “curious prayer’—for even the most casual 
reader cannot fail to see at once that its presence in 
Adams’ poem is intended for what its author calls it in 
palpable understatement, “curious’—comprise some of 
the finest lines ever written to the Virgin Mother. After 
testifying to the “energy of faith” he feels in himself 
while contemplating the Mother of Christ, he closes 
his poem with this sublime, strong act of faith in Mary 
and her Divine Son: 

But years, or ages, or eternity, 

Will find me still in thought before your throne, 

Pondering the mystery of Maternity, 

Soul within Soul—Mother and Child in One! 


Help me to see! not with my mimic sight— 

With yours! which carried radiance, like the sun, 

Giving the rays you saw with—light in light— 

Tying all suns and stars and worlds in one. 

Help me to know! not with my mocking art— 

With you, who knew yourself unbound by laws; 

Gave God your strength, your life, your sight, 

our heart, 

hel took from Him the Thought that Is—the 

Cause. 


Help me to feel! not with my insect sense— 
With yours that felt all life alive in you; 
Infinite heart beating at your expense; 

Infinite passion breathing the breath you drew! 


Help me to bear! not my own baby load, 
But yours; who bore the failure of the light, 
The strength, the knowledge and the thought of 


God— 
The futile folly of the Infinite! 


$ 


The failure of the world, to the writer of these ines. 
was precisely its failure to receive the Light. 

In Mabel La Farge’s essay, “Henry Adams: A Niece’s 
Memories” (Yale Review, Vol. IX), we are tord ‘hat 
“he loved to hide himself and invented every possible 
means for doing so.” The outward story of his life is 
soon told. Born in Boston in 1838, Adams was edu- 
cated at Harvard and Berlin (which he found full ot 
the mocking laughter of Heine, then sounding through- 
out Europe). In 1861 he went with his father to Eng- 
land where, as son and private secretary of the United 
States Minister, he met the leaders of nineteenth 
century thought in that nation. In 1870. following two 
years in Washington as a writer for the Nation and 
North American Revietww, Adams became editor of the 
last-named magazine. That same year he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history at Harvard. In 
1872 he married Marian Hooper of Boston. Then in 
1877, retiring from his editorship of the Review and 
his Harvard post, he settled in Washington, where he 
devoted himself to historical writing. 

Among his acknowledged masterpieces of research 
is the nine-volume History of America During the 
Administrations of Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madi- 
son. His Mont St. Michel 
and Chartres is held among 
the most important studies 
of medievalism in modern 
times. The famous autobi- 
ography (showing how im- 
possible were the educa- 
tional standards of eight- 
eenth-century man for 
twentieth-century needs) 
became one of the most dis- 
cussed books of its decade (the second of our century ). 
Mabel La Farge writes of the adored uncle: “Un- 





doubtedly he was many-sided, and his sympathy and 
understanding of every point of view was so great that 
he seemed to share it entirely. He never liked to show 
that he saw further or was any wiser than the person 
he was with, and usually took the attitude of being 
instructed.” 
In this niece’s memoirs we find these words regard- 
ing Henry Adams’ latter years: 
At Chartres the Virgin with her Dwine Child lifted 
him up with a radiant tenderness he had not 
known before. His mind might be exercising itself 
in dynamic theories and mounting on dizzy flights, 
but his soul had found a refuge in which it could 
stay forever.... Thoroughly established under 
such a patronage, perhaps it was no wonder that 
the miraculous happened to him, and the impos- 
sible became possible. A severe illness passed 
completely away, from which the doctors had 
pronounced no hope of recovery. And six of the 
most serene years of the Uncle’s life were left to 
him. 
Adams’ death at eighty in Holy Week, 1918, came, 
we are told, without a .1oment’s pain or illness. After 
a day spent with friends and an evening of music, he 
went to his room as usual. In the morning he was 
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found asleep forever. His body lay in his own house 
in Washington through Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday. On Saturday he was buried beside his wife in 
his own monument—that monument he had once 
named “the Peace of God.” His solitary search, in rest- 
lessness and discontent, had not succeeded in leading 
him, as it did a St. Augustine or Francis Thompson, 
to take the straight way to peace that is found only in 
complete submission to Christ through His Church. 
He had long debated within himself the possibility of 
such a step but never resolved the debate. We can 
nevertheless hope that final peace may have been 
mercifully granted to him through Our Lady’s inter- 
cession. He had never ceased to implore her help, 


knowing that no man on earth has any other choice 
but belief “Not in the future science, but in you!” 
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Bapu’s tragedy 
THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI 








By Louis Fischer. Warper. 558p. $5. 


This is an honest attempt to understand 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, the frail 
little father of India’s independence. In 
1942 and 1946 Fischer lived on very inti- 
mate and friendly terms with the Ma- 
hatma (the Sanskrit term for Great-Soul 
or the magna anima of Latin, Sanskrit’s 
kindred language). During those years 
and in 1948 Fischer also met and dis- 
cussed Gandhi with Nehru, Patel, Jinnah, 
Lord Linlithgow and many other Indians 
and English who, in greater or lesser 
roles, were making history in India. The 
result of all this exceptional opportunity 
is a volume that is really authoritative. 
Happily, too, it is intensely interesting, 
for it is as well written as its subject de- 
serves. 

Yet Fischer would have written a more 
complete biography had he understood 
his man as a Catholic does. Like millions 
of Hindus and other non-Catholic ad- 
mirers of Gandhi, Fischer calls him a 
saint, for the Mahatma’s long life of 
prayer, penance and unselfish service of 
the poor and oppressed closely parallels 
the life one rightly expects of a saint. 
Catholics, too, admire Gandhi’s devotion 
to prayer, penance and unselfish service, 
but do not canonize one had 
Gandhi’s defects in faith and hope. “God 
is not a person,” he declared, “but an 
eternal principle.” “If I could call myself 
a Christian or a Moslem, with my own in- 
terpretation of the Bible or the Koran, I 
would not hesitate. For then Hindu, 
Christian and Moselm would be synony- 
mous terms. I believe that in the other 
world there are neither Hindus nor Chris- 
tians nor Moslems.” “If I had to face the 
Sermon on the Mount and my own inter- 
pretation of it, I... am a Christian.” 

To these and many other frank self-reve- 
lations by Gandhi of his defect in faith, 
his biographer adds testimony of defect 
in hope: “Several times during his life- 
time Gandhi expressed the hope not to be 
born anew.” (Fischer writes that last sen- 
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tence apparently not even aware that the 
hope his “saint” had of escaping metem- 
psychosis is not the hope of the saints of 
God. ) 

We admired Gandhi and called him 
Great-Soul (Mahatma). We loved him, 
too, and when he humbly said he was no 
Mahatma, we called him Father (Bapu). 
May the truly great soul of our Father 
have found peace with Jesus Christ, 
whom he admired. 

And may Bapu’s biographer under- 
stand (and in some future edition write 
a chapter on) the real tragedy of Gandhi. 
This was not the tragedy of a Pakistan 
versus a Hindustan. This was the tragedy 
of our Father’s vast ignorance of the Cath- 
olic Church, an ignorance that certainly 
hampered the full development of the life 
he valued most, the spiritual life. Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Tolstoi, Annie Besant, Ro- 
main Rolland, Ruskin’s Unto This Last 
and Hinduism’s Bhagavat Gita and Rama- 
yana and a few Quakers and Anglicans 
he met influenced Gandhi religiously and 
spiritually. Occupied with a little of what 
these had to offer and with much, very, 
very much work for the poor and op- 
pressed, he saw the Catholic Church 
either not at all or as it is not—as just 
another sect. And Gandhi did not like 
sects. They divide. He worked hard to 
unite all as brethren. DAYAKISHOR 


How parrots are made 





PUBLIC OPINION IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 





By Alex Inkeles. Harvard. 324p. $5. 


Dr. Inkeles has written the first docu- 
mented account of the structure and 
mechanics of Soviet Russia’s great mass- 
persuasion machine. While it has been 
common knowledge that Russia’s press, 
radio, theatre, motion pictures and the 
less formal means of communication are 
hitched almost exclusively to the machine 
that steers public opinion into well- 
greased channels, the wonderfully com- 
plex mechanics of the system have not 
up to now been adequately described. 
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Obviously a huge amount of research 
into original Russian sources has gone 
into this book. Scholars and specialists 
will be delighted with the treasury of 
facts it presents, yet interested laymen 
need not avoid it, because Dr. Inkeles 
has marshaled his material smoothly. 

Russia, he demonstrates, “has devel- 
oped one of the largest and most complex 
systems of public communication in the 
world,” hedged in by a “parallel system 
of control” in the hands of the Commu- 
nist Party “which is more elaborate and 
thorough than any other still in existence 
in the postwar era.” 

The system, Dr. Inkeles clearly shows, 
allows the Communist Party to “mobilize 
the mind and will of the population; they 
must see to it that what ought to be done 
is done, what should be thought and felt 
is thought and felt.” A Soviet citizen can- 
not turn on his radio for amusement, pick 
up a magazine for pleasure or go to the 
movies for relaxation. Indoctrination has 
been so thorough that he may imagine he 
does these things for entertainment. 
Actually, every word he reads or hears 
has been planned for a twofold effect: to 
reconcile him to the perpetuation of Com- 
munist power and to compel him to ac- 
cept and obey the party line without 
discrimination. 

It is small wonder that the outrageous 
mouthings of a Malik are accepted with- 
out a murmur in Russia or that the Soviet 
Government can announce that every 
adult Russian has signed the phony Stock- 
holm peace pledge. 

Particularly noteworthy is the careful 
attention Dr. Inkeles gives to oral propa- 
ganda, a phase of the Soviet communica- 
tion system which is almost unknown 
here and which has no parallel in this 
country. Believing that personal contact 
is the best method of convincing people, 
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the Communists have developed a large 
corps of oral agitators whose business it 
is to hammer home the party’s commands 
and decisions in “daily face-to-face con- 
tact” with the masses. These oral agita- 
tors, who are as rigorously controlled as 
the press or radio, go directly into the 
home or meet with small groups. It is 
their job to plug every crack and chink 
in the formal communications set-up. 
There is no escape for the Soviet citizen. 

We are at present facing the problem 
of how to utilize our own propaganda 
resources to bring the story of the West 
to the attention of the Soviet people. That 
problem highlights the timeliness of this 
book. Here is the Soviet home-propaganda 
machine in every detail. Our experts must 
find the weak spots if we are to reach the 
Russians. Study of this book may help 
them find the way. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 


How countries go Red 





CATSPAW 





By Mary Borden. Longmans, Green. 313p. 
$3. 


Although not of the same caliber as 
Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, Miss Bor- 
den’s novel weaves a similar web of 
dreamlike helplessness around the reader 
as he follows the disciplined, remorseless 
penetration of professional Communists 
into an unnamed Balkan country. The 
futile attempts of a liberal, indecisive 
government to cope with Communist tac- 
tics by compromise and concession pre- 
sent a pattern that is sickeningly familiar. 

As usual, it is the Communists who 
know what they want. They infiltrate the 
government, the universities, the factories, 
the farms. When some institution, such 
as the Church, cannot be carried by a 
frontal attack, they outflank it by biding 
their time and then bringing to trial the 
priests who opposed them. In due course 
the carefully engineered revolution “by 
the people” (most of whom are unaware 
of what is actually going on) comes off 
as planned, and the Iron Curtain descends 
on schedule. 

Outside the context of the twentieth 
century, such a story would be rejected 
for its extravagant improbability. Even in 
the context of our present decade, people 
ask in confusion and perplexity: “But how 
could this happen?” The purpose of this 
story is to show how. The narrator, Alex, 
is a convert to communism, with a pas- 
sionate belief in “the Party” and all its 
works. His assignment is to undermine 
and then destroy the integrity of Prince 
Louis, an aristocrat and World War II 
hero whom the Communists are adroitly 
using for their own ends. As the com- 
plexities of party intrigues multiply, and 
the callous indifference of the Commu- 
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nists to the genuine interests of the work- 
ing people become more apparent to 
Alex, he falters in his faith, but pursues 
his assignment to a bitter and successful 
conclusion. Aghast at the reality of the 
Communist dictatorship in contrast to its 
purported ideals, and aware of the Party’s 
treatment of those of its members who 
have served their purpose, Alex flees to 
Austria with nothing left except the em- 
bers of a class hatred in which he has 
ceased to believe. 

The novel is slow in starting, and occa- 
sionally repetitious, but is nevertheless 
successful. It was something of a tour de 
force for Miss Borden to present her story 
through the mind of a young Communist, 
and to do this without stacking the cards 
in her own favor. She draws no moral, 
but the implication is clear that to oppose 
communism successfully we can’t depend 
on good intentions, political manipula- 
tions and economic handouts: Nothing 
short of a spiritual dynamic of an inten- 
sity we hesitate to face is adequate to the 
threat. PHILLIPS TEMPLE 





QUEEN OF PARADOX 





By Katherine Brégy. Bruce. 221p. $3. 


The story of Mary Stuart, as viewed by 
the author, is a kind of microcosm not 
merely of the universal paradox of hu- 
manity but also of the special paradoxes 
of her age. It was the age of the Protestant 
Revolt, when evil and good, greed and 
idealism, politics and religion, became al- 
most hopelessly entangled: a hard age to 
see straight in, as even St. Thomas More 
found. 

Mary Stuart was conditioned by her 
background and surroundings. Miss Brégy 
presents her as a very human and most 
of the time a very lonely woman: more 
than usually beautiful, more than usually 
magnetic, proud and sensitive, scholarly 
and sympathetic, a lover of fine books 
and fine clothes, a lover of love and fair 
play. 

Miss Brégy believes that the Scottish 
queen was centuries ahead of her age in 
toleration, always intelligent in her faith 
and, as the years wore on, devout to the 
point of martyrdom. With little physical 
resistance and some neuroticism, she could 
call upon terrific reserves of will and of 
feminine endurance. She was also trustful 
to a fault and an incredibly poor judge of 
men. As the over-civilized and imprudent 
queen of a turbulent and _ uncivilized 
country—again as Catholic heir to the 
throne of a Protestant England—she was 
the inevitable target of jealousy, treachery 
and persecution, predestined on the hu- 
man side to failure and heartbreak. Poten- 
tially, perhaps even actually, both sinner 
and saint, Mary Stuart remains one of the 
most fascinating problems in all history. 

Miss Brégy has given us a brief, warm- 
hearted biography of a queen who so 
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closely resembled Mary Tudor in her lack 
of political sagacity, in her blindness to 
the events that were transpiring around 
her. Judged by every worldly standard, 
Mary Stuart was an obvious failure, 
Scotland cast her out; England forced her 
into technical treason and put her to 
death as a criminal. Yet all these con- 
fused endings, as Maurice Baring sug- 
gested in an earlier biography, focused 
into a new beginning. Even the English 
succession for which she had waged her 
losing fight was handed peacefully to her 
son, James I, at the nod of the dying 
Elizabeth. 

Although this informal study contains 
no new material, it is distinguished by its 
style, by its modernity, and by the skill 
of the author in making the central char- 
acter really live for us—a queen who was 
accused of all the deadly sins but who 
went out into eternity with the smile of 


a saint. Joun J. O'Connor 





BEHIND THE FLYING SAUCERS 
By Frank Scully. Holt. 2830p. $2.75. 


Select almost any subject that smacks of 
sensationalism, hash up a number of sci- 
entific and quasi-scientific terms, add an 
incessant diatribe against all “Pentago- 
nians’ and the brass hats of the Air Force, 
include a number of allusions about some- 
thing which is too hush-hush to talk of 
even in this book which reveals all, and 
you can approximate a current formula for 
best sellers in the non-fiction field. The 
fact that Mr. Scully is a columnist for 
Variety adds little if any stature or credi- 
bility to the very peculiar science so 
glibly introduced in his book as being 
correct and authoritative. 





Behind the Flying Saucers purports to 
be the true story in back of the many 
saucer-reports in the daily press these 
past three years. Mr. Scully says that he 
received most of his information from a 
scientist—given the pseudonym of Dr. Gee 
—who must remain anonymous lest he 
suffer retaliation from the brass hats. Dr. 
Gee disclosed everything about the saucers 
(and much related material) after finally 
being released from a billion-dollar series 
of Top Secret projects that have con- 
tinued from 1942 even to the present. 
Among many other things, Dr. Gee and 
his group were ferreting out the funda- 
mental secrets of magnetism, a force por- 
trayed as being far more potent than 
atomic energy. 

The flying saucers are stated to origi- 
nate from Venus and to use magnetic 
lines of force as their source of energy. 
They are supposed to be able to achieve 
a speed of 282,000 miles per second, even 
in the earth’s gravitational field, and a 
speed of at least a million miles per 
second is possible in space. The speed of 
light, which is the conventional upper 
limit upon the velocity of any object, is 
acceptable to the author if the reader 
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wishes to be old-fashioned but, even so, 
the round trip from Venus to Earth takes 
but half an hour or so. Relativity and 
unified theory are facilely explained in a 
few simple sentences. These “facts” and 
many others are all recounted in apparent 
seriousness. 

Mr. Scully does not claim to have seen 
any flying saucers, but he does state that 
he has seen objects supposed to have 
been removed from three which landed 
in the United States and were completely 
dismantled by Air Force robots over the 
protests of the magnetic scientists. He 
implies that Air Force souvenir-hunters 
are far better able to crack open saucers 
than were the $35,000 worth of diamond 
drills said to have been futilely expended 
in a vain effort to get into one of them. 
He also has not seen any of the twenty 
or thirty dead pilots and passengers—all 
measuring 36 to 42 inches in height. 

I can make no attempt to examine the 
questionable statements made in the name 
of science or to eliminate self-contradic- 
tion without taking many thousands of 
words. The puzzle of the saucers remains 
unsolved and more mixed up than ever. 
I did enjoy reading the book, which has 
much of the fast-moving pace of a mys- 
tery story and which should be priced 
accordingly. However, when a publisher 
prints science-fiction, he might label it as 
such so that a gullible public will be less 
exposed to confusion. 

Louis W. TordELLA 


FIFTH CHINESE DAUGHTER .— 





By Jade Snow Wong. Harper. 246p. $3. 


This sensitive, illuminating and objective 
autobiography of a second-generation 
Chinese girl growing up in San Francisco 
is “must” reading for all interested in 
race-relations and in the family as a unit 
of society. Written with the charm of an 
intimate conversation with an intelligent, 
artistic young woman—and illustrated with 
delightful line-drawings by Kathryn Uhl 
—the book packs a terrific sociologicai 
punch. 

The quiet courage, persistent labor and 
never-failing family love with which 
Father and Mother Wong reared seven 
children through the depression years 
makes an inspiring story. The wisdom 
with which they disciplined and taught 
them shines through the achievements 
here recorded of the youngsters as they 
grew up. 

Father Wong used rattan for whip- 
pings; Mother Wong usually favored a 
clothes-hanger for spankings. Father 
Wong, overseeing his overall factory, kept 
five-year-old Jade Snow by his side and 
taught her Chinese by ear, imparting 
history and moral lessons at the same 
time. “You see, the peace and stability 
of a nation depend upon the proper rela- 
tionships established in the home; and the 
maintenance of proper relationships with- 
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in the home depends on_ intelligent 
mothers. Now I do not want you ever to 
question why you should study Chinese,” 
said Father Wong to the little girl. 

When Jade Snow was eighteen, Father 
Wong said to her: “Education is your 
path to freedom. . . . Make the most of 
your American opportunity.” However, he 
explained that he could afford only to 
finance the medical education of Older 
Brother. At first Jade Snow was rebellious, 
but soon she reacted to the stimulus, 
found means of earning money, won a 
scholarship at Mills College. 

An instructor at the college created a 
tragic situation by preaching the doctrine 
that children did not owe obedience to 
parents. “A little learning has gone to 
your head,” said Father Wong. “How can 
you permit a foreigner’s theory to put 
aside the practical experience of thou- 
sands of years of the Chinese . . .?” 

Patiently, however, Father and Mother 
Wong watched Fifth Chinese Daughter 
decline marriage in the Chinese fashiou 
of parental arrangements; and patiently 
they followed her pursuit of a career as 
an artist in ceramics. It must have been 
quite a strain on Father Wong when Fifth 
Chinese Daughter began making pottery 
seated in a show window! 

The story has a happy ending, with 
Jade Snow, at twenty-seven, established 
both as an artist and author. Father 
Wong’s last words are: “You do not real- 
ize the shameful and degraded position 
into which Chinese culture has pushed 
its women. Here, in America, the Chris- 
tian concept allows women their freedom 
and individuality. I wish my daughters 
to have this Christian opportunity.” 

DorotHy WAYMAN 


SEA ROAD TO THE INDIES 








By Henry B. Hart. Macmillan. 274p. 
$4.50. 


Today, lightning-fast communications tell 
us, scant minutes after the events, what 
is happening in Korea. Within a few days, 
aircraft bring films of those events to our 
motion-picture theatres and_ television 
screens. The world is shrinking—like the 
dollar. 

It was not always so, either with the 
dollar or the world. Indeed, it was not so 
very long ago that the Western world was 
completely ignorant of the existence of 
Korea, together with what is commonly 
called the Far East. Dr. Hart, who is an 
expert on the Orient, has selected the 
pioneer era of Portuguese exploration as 
material for his latest book. 

And a fascinating piece of work it is. 
The author deals largely with the voyage 
of Vasco de Gama to India in 1497, after 
the way had been prepared for him by 
the navigators who sailed for Prince 
Henry. Here we have an accumulation 
of painstakingly unearthed detail which 
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alone can infuse a book with the breath 
of authenticity. Dr. Hart has dug patient- 
ly and presents us with a vivid picture of 
Portugal, Africa and India at the turn of 
the fifteenth century. He shares with the 
reader in footnotes that do not mar the 
pace and proportion of his book such 
tidbits as the fact that there was only one 
laundress in the palace of the Infante 
Dom Louis, who was served by 633 per- 
sons. 

Sea Road to the Indies will have a 
mixed reception in the journals of pro- 
fessional historians. Some scholars may 
grumble that Dr. Hart would have better 
understood Portuguese navigation and in- 
struments had he burrowed into a rare 
essay by James Wilson prefacing J. Rob- 
ertson’s treatise on navigation, published 
at the time of the American Revolution. 
Some scholars may applaud his diligence 
in exhausting the resources of the Socie- 
dade de Geografia de Lisboa and the 
Hlakluyt Society, to say nothing of the 
British Museum. There will be neither 
unanimous praise nor unanimous con- 
demnation. 

The general reader, who has little to 
do with the panoply of scholarship, will 
have an enjoyable, almost enchanted eve- 
ning away from Korea and Russia and 
the atom bomb, if he gets Sea Road to 
the Indies from his local library. If the 
local library doesn’t have the book, it 


should. R. W. Day 


THE CAGED BIRDS i ist—te 


By LeRoy Leatherman. Harcourt, Brace. 
28lp. $3. 


The harsh tensions of adult life intrude 
on a youngster’s world of imagination and 
memory in this novel of Southern small- 
town life during the depression. Jim 
Daigre’s eighth birthday is made mem- 
an oil strike which reveals a 
conflicting passions in the 
grown-ups who surround him. In the 
background, beyond the boy’s awareness, 
is the collision of an old tradition of 
solidity and grace with a new surge ot 
economic aggressiveness. Jim’s quick dis- 
like of his birthday gift, an aviary with 
ill-assorted love-birds, is a wise reflex, con- 
ditioned perhaps by his late, beloved 
grandfather's characterization of the new 
town as a zoo. The little drama of violent 
possessiveness played out in the bird cage 
is a sharp symbol of the relationships 
which complicate Jim’s young life. 

The boy is a pawn within and without 
the family circle. Mrs. Daigre, with her 
inheritance of a large house and a sense 
of continuity with regional history, natu- 
rally allies herself with old Mr. Aristo 
vliien the decaying scholar undertakes to 
give Jim a gentleman’s knowledge of 
Greek. In addition, it discomfits her hus- 
band, who has been vulgar enough to 
suggest she rent rooms to oil workers in 
order to grab at least the fringe of the 
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Leturia’s INIGO DE LOYOLA 
translated by 
Rev. Aloysius J. Owen, S.J. 
“As a piece of historical scholar- 
ship, this book seems neer per- 
fection.” Catholic Review Service. 
$4.50 


At your local bookstore or from 


Le Moyne College Press 
Dept. B, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


new prosperity. Mr. Daigre is more im- 
pressed when Aristo’s adopted son, local 
baseball star and sudden tycoon, takes a 
fancy to Jim. Mrs. Daigre’s defense 
against her unhappy life and frustrated 
hopes for the boy is psychogenic invalid- 
ism, but when Mr. Aristo sees his protegé, 
a substitute-son, lured away by Luke’s 
show of wealth, he reacts more violently 
against the man who has accepted every- 
thing from him except love. In the end, 
Jim’s parents, at least, reach understand- 
ing and a degree of selflessness. 

The plot is unfolded in tangents, and 
the shift in points of view, involving 
chiefly Jim’s limited perceptions, his 
mother’s emotional estimates of the sit- 
uation, and Mr. Aristo’s unstable brood- 
ing, is not made without occasional loss of 
coherence. 

Other characters are sketched in light- 
ly, except for Mrs. Burke, a middle-aged 
benevolent whose Catholicism, summed 
up in cheerfulness and hope in small 
miracles, sets her in relief to the main 
figures. The serenity of her faith attracts 
but does not hold Mrs. Daigre, who relies 
more characteristically on the memory of 
her matriarchal grandmother than on 
trust in God. The novel is an interesting 
and sometimes forceful presentation of an 
aspect of the large problem of our times, 
how to be happy though materialistic. 

Tuomas J. FirzMorris 
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By Sean O’Faolain. Devin-Adair. 248p. 
$3.50. 


This is a wonderful book to give to al- 
most any friend who has been to Rome 
this year or who plans, even now, to go. 
It is, perhaps, a more wonderful book to 
give to a person who is not going—for it 
will take him there. 

At first thought there is something 
amusing in a Gaelic view of the culture 
of Italy. A little reflection and the book 
itself suggest that in the likenesses and 
contrasts between the Irish and Italian 
temperaments one has—if one is O’Faolain 
—a fine focus for seeing the country. 

O’Faolain did what we would all like 
to do on our vacation, that is, stay in 
each place, lying on the beach, talking in 
a café, or visiting a church, until one 
feels the urge to move on. He went to 
Genoa, Florence, Rome and smaller cities. 
He had a relaxed mind and an exceed- 
ingly keen eye for the common people 
and the vagaries of transportation and 
tourism, for Italian art, literature and his- 
tory. In a style which varies with the 
triviality or grandeur of his subject at the 
moment, he speaks directly to the reader. 
One feels, at the end of the book, that he 
has had a tour through O’Faolain as well 
as through Italy. 

Since O’Faolain is a lovable man and 
finds Italy such a lovable country, this 
is a very heart-warming book. The author 
is certainly an unorthodox and imperfect 


interpreter of Catholic doctrine, and there 
is something in his manner which implies 
that if he were to let himself go, he really 
could be quite a hellion, but we couldn't 
see him doing anything more dissolute 
than sitting up half the night drinking 
more wine than was really good for him 
and talking as a voluble Irishman to some 
voluble Italian. 

In the perspective of Rume, the skepti- 
cism of this brilliant man somehow did 
not seem so dangerous as it probably 
seems to O’Faolain’s friends in Ireland. 
He seemed more impudent than impious, 
and, in spite of the half-smile on his face, 
this book reveals the reverence that really 
lies in O’Faolain’s heart. 

Of course, unlike ninety per cent of the 
people writing books today, O’Faolain is 
really a writer. This is not just another 
travel book, but a great one. 

MICHAEL AMRINE 





WAR AND CIVILIZATION 


By Arnold Toynbee. Selected by Albert 
V. Fowler. Oxford. 165p. $2.50. 


In the eleven years since the fifth and 
sixth volumes of Arnold Toynbee’s A 
Study of History were first published, 
this monumental opus has become one of 
the most highly respected works of our 
generation. In 1947 a one-volume abridge- 
ment of the six volumes was brought out. 
Now Albert V. Fowler has selected and 
arranged in logical order all the chapters 
and sections dealing with war. 

A somber and monitory picture results. 
Professor Toynbee explains the warrior as 
a formerly necessary protector of civiliza- 
tion from the barbarian without the walls. 
The modem worship of warfare, how- 
ever, is a degenerate religion, a tenet of 
the deification of the state, which has 
filled the vacuum left by the loss of the 
Christian spiritual life. He compares this 
neo-paganism with the husks which the 
prodigal son fed upon after he had left 
his father’s house. 

Toynbee examines the effects of mili- 
tarism on past civilizations—upon Assyria, 
upon Sparta, upon Rome, upon Solomon’s 
empire: and in every case his conclusion 
is that war devours the war-maker, be he 
victor or vanquished. A civilization can- 
not be saved by the sword, for the very 
act of turning vast numbers of men into 
warriors accelerates the disintegration of 
the civilization, and is, ir fact, a symptom 
of decay. Even Sparta, a state based upon 
perpetual military life, had to remain 
completely static or lose its precarious 
equilibrium, as it did when it fought and 
won the Peloponnesian War. There is a 
prophetic chapter on military techniques, 
warning of the danger of too great de- 
pendence on a_ temporarily successful 
technique. No book could be more appro- 
priately timed. 

One almost inevitable result of any 
lifting of parts of a work from its con- 
text in the whole is a distortion of em- 
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phasis. The felicity of expression, the 
richness of scholarship, the brilliant syn- 
theses, are all here; but the Christian hope 
and faith which are so inspiring a char- 
acteristic of the original are subordinated 
in these sections to prophetic warning. 
It is to be hoped that those who read and 
enjoy these pages will go to the complete 
work for the discussions of the historic 
cycles of past and present civilizations 
and, particularly, for its concluding re- 
minder that we are Christian men of free 
will who need not stand passive while our 
civilization crumbles, but must make 
haste to heal the “schism of the soul” 
which is wrecking it. 
MarRGARETTA D, TyrreLe 





THE WORD 











And he said to him: “Friend, how comest 
thou in hither not having on a wedding 
garment?” (Matt. 22:12; XIXth Sunday 
after Pentecost. ) 


I am sitting here looking at a full-page 
ad in a large, national-coverage magazine. 
On the top it says: “This is you at sixty!” 
Below is a beautiful picture: a very hand- 
some, well-preserved-looking gentleman, 










dressed in the best casual clothes, is wa- 


tering his spacious lawn. He is smiling 
up at the background, which includes a 
large, modern and comfortable home, an 
obviously upper-bracket car in the flagged 
driveway and an all-pervading air of ex- 
clusive suburban affluence. This hand- 
some, “young,” old gentleman clearly has 
no troubles beyond getting tickets to this 
afternoon’s polo match or raising a pretty 
front garden. He is swathed in security. 
At the bottom of the ad you find out that 
all this can be yours. This really is you at 
sixty if you will just take out an expensive 
insurance policy with this company now. 

You can flip the magazine back or for- 
ward and find any number of ads all 
trying to sell some type of security or 
safety. It’s safety from disease with pre- 
ventive drugs, safety from accident with 
shatterproof glass and _ safety-wall tires, 
safety from social ostracism with antisep- 
tics, safety from boredom with a new 
television set. You could go on and on. It 
needs no stressing that people must be 
safety- and security-conscious if the big 
firms are finding it profitable to capitalize 
on such a consciousness. 

Just the same, I am quite sure we are 
not security- or safety-conscious to the 
extent we should be—not, at least, for the 
real safety and security Our Lord talks 


about in the parable in this Sunday’s gos- 
pel. It tells of a king who ejected a ban- 
quet guest because he had no wedding 
garment. The king in the parable is Our 


Lord, of course, and the so-necessary 
wedding garment is sanctifying grace. If 
you have sanctifying grace you have 
heavenly security, eternal security. 

After all, the best these much-adver- 
tised safety gadgets and security savings 
can do is to make us passably happy and 
secure for the brief space of this mortal 
life. But this life is just a short entryway 
into the real, full life of eternity. It’s just 
a passageway, not a place to settle down. 
You wouldn’t bring your most comfort- 
able chair, your book and slippers to a 
friend’s house and then ignore him com- 
pletely and settle down in his entryway 
to enjoy the evening alone. Entryways are 
places to straighten your tie and prepare 
for what is inside. This life is a place to 
prepare for eternal life. Above all, it is a 
place to acquire an eternal insurance 
policy. 

Fortunately, insurance for eternal se- 
curity is much less complicated than the 
earthly kind. It is not advertised, because 
it is free. The policy is simple. You have 
it when you have a firm grip on sanctify- 
ing grace. And the policy is unbelievably 
safe, too. You cannot possibly lose it ex- 
cept by personally giving it away with 
both eyes wide open. That is what you do 
if and when you commit mortal sin. If 
that does ever happen, you can redeem 
your policy by contrition and confession. 
You need never run the risk of being 
“cast into exterior darkness.” 

Danie. Focarty, S.J. 
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THEATRE 








DAPHNE LAUREOLA, imported from 
London, where it was a roaring hit last 
winter, was the opening production of the 
season, sponsored by the firm of Leland 
Hayward, Herman Shumlin and Laurence 
Olivier, and presented at The Music Box. 
Whether the opening was an auspicious 
occasion or merely another first play of 
the season is a point which may be fever- 
ishly debated between those who hope 
for challenging drama and those who are 
satisfied with superior acting. The former 
will find James Bridie’s comedy disap- 
pointing, while the latter will be lifted to 
ecstasy by the brilliant performance of 
the English cast. 

Edith Evans, starred in the production 
along with Cecil Parker, won a coveted 
honor of the British stage when the 
Crown awarded her the title of Dame 
Commander of the British Empire. Her 
handling of the leading role in Daphne 
Laureola rates nomination for whatever 
higher honors remain at His Majesty's 
disposal, after he has reserved a few tor 
Mr. Parker who, according to the play- 
bill, has not yet been knighted for his 
contribution to the glory of the English 
theatre. Mr. Parker is co-starred with 
Miss Evans, and shines with equal bril- 
liance in a less conspicuous role. 

I happen to be a drama man and, with 
all due respect to Miss Evans, Mr. Parker 
and the supporting cast, I wish Mr. Bridie 
had provided the performers with a ve- 
hicle more worthy of their gallant efforts. 
The principal characters are a crochety 
baronet who is eighty-three years old, his 
restless wife who is fifty, and a romantic 
man in his twenties. Too many of our 
native playwrights would trail that kind 
of plot through the bedroom or find some 
other means of suggesting at least the in- 
tention of adultery. Mr. Bridie handles 
his story with good taste and good sense, 
and it is rather a pity that he does not 
show equal competence in other respects. 
His characters, while clearly outlined, 
somehow seem wanting in depth and bal- 
ance, as if they were shallow people try- 
ing to find meaning for their lives but 
succeeding only in going round in circles. 
They appear in a number of interesting 
scenes that have not been articulated into 
a coherent play. 

Mr. Bridie’s disjointed writing inevita- 
bly affects the performance. Miss Evans 
and John Van Dreelan, her impetuous 
wooer, are deprived of continuity in their 
roles, and each scene resembles an im- 
provisation. In Miss Evans’ case, they are 
glorious improvisations which many will 
accept as ample compensation for the 
absence of an interesting play. 

The production was directed by Mur- 


ray Macdonald and lighted by Ralph 
Alswang. Credit for the scenery, which is 
frugal but adequate, is not mentioned in 
the playbill. Apparently, the producers 
feel that hardly anybody will notice the 
scenery while Miss Evans is on the stage. 
THEOPILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE GLASS MENAGERIE. Tennessee 
Williams’ prize play of several seasons 
ago has been transcribed for the screen 
with painstaking fidelity. It is still a 
somber study of a mother and her grown 
son and daughter living misfit lives in a 
world with which they are unable to 
cope. It is still preoccupied with mood 
and character, having only the catalytic 
visit of a normal, extroverted outsider as 
even an approach to conventional plot 
and action. And it is still an impressive 
showcase for ensemble acting. With Ger- 
trude Lawrence as the mother clinging 
frantically to her memories of the old 
South’s gracious living, Jane Wyman as 
the crippled daughter retreating into the 
dream world of her glass animal collec- 
tion, Arthur Kennedy as the warehouse- 
clerk son who is a frustrated poet and 
wanderer, and Kirk Douglas as the gen- 
tleman caller, the performances leave 
nothing to be desired. What is missing is 
the intangible, dreamlike quality which 
gave the play an extra dimension. In be- 
ing transferred from an_ expressionistic 
stage production which transcended real- 
ity to the more life-like screen medium, 
the story takes on a flat-footed literalness 
which makes it difficult to accept the 
characters at anything more than their 
pathetic and rather dull face value. A 
flashback showing the mother’s belle-of- 
the-ball youth is especially stultifying to 
the imagination, and the gentleman call- 
er’s efforts to dispel the heroine’s shyness 
sound painfully like a lecture by Dale 
Carnegie. Adults should be interested in 
the film as a high-minded if not very suc- 
cessful artistic endeavor. (Warner) 


MR. 880 is a delightful bit of whimsy 
about a quaintly inefficient counterfeiter 
who eluded the Secret Service for ten 
long and embarrassing years. Our hero, 
named for his Treasury-file case number, 
engraved badly, used the wrong kind of 
paper and even misspelled “Washington” 
on his master plate. However, since he 
was ungreedily content to make one-dol- 
lar bills (a denomination which people 
cannot be taught to distrust) and to pass 
them only occasionally in moments of ex- 
treme need, he retained his amateur 
standing and the Treasury Department 
detection machinery, geared to catch pro- 
fessional crooks, was useless in the face of 
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his bungling operations. This outrageous 
fable is told with a deadpan humor and 
a wealth of deft touches which are amus- 
ing and often hilarious. Edmund Gwenn 
is perfectly cast as the U.S. Mint’s illegal 
competition, and Burt Lancaster and Dor- 
othy McGuire as, respectively, a T-man 
and an innocent suspect who does not 
want her investigator to lose interest, 
neatly dovetail a romance into the plot. 
When the picture abandons the unreal 
plane of whimsy to deal with the prob- 
lem of bringing a criminal, however un- 
sinister, to justice, it tends to be both 
maudlin and ethically confused. This 
does not prevent it from being a very 
good bet for the family. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


THE TOAST OF NEW ORLEANS is a 
typical Technicolor vehicle designed to 
accommodate the talents, more impres- 
sive vocally than dramatically, of Kathryn 
Grayson and Mario Lanza. In describing 
the almost overnight transformation of a 
Cajun fisherman into an opera star and 
his inevitable romance with his leading 
lady, it gives about equal emphasis to 
familiar operatic arias and to corny plot 
situations. For admirers of this sort of 
sugar-coated “culture” it is an innocuous, 
easy-on-the-ears family picture. (MGM) 


BORN TO BE BAD is the modern-dress 
saga of a beautiful and utterly unscrupu- 
lous young thing (Joan Fontaine) who 
can bowl men over with one flutter of 
her eyelashes. So childishly transparent 
are her stratagems, however, and so ex- 
aggerated the mugging that accompanies 
them that except for the film’s apparent 
acceptance of the offensive and strictly 
contemporary notion that lust and love 
are synonymous, it would be more ap- 
propriate to the mid-Victorian era. 
Among the victims, as much of the pic- 
ture’s absurdities as of the leading lady’s 
rapacity, are Robert Ryan, Joan Leslie, 
Zachary Scott and Mel Ferrer. (RKO) 
Morra WaLsH 





PARADE 


SPAWNED DURING THE WEEK 
were events that provoked not a little 
wonderment. . The eyebrow-raising 
incidents sprang into being throughout 
far-flung areas. . . . Thefts assumed un- 
wonted forms. .. . In Scranton, Pa., bur- 
glars broke into the home of a vending- 
machine operator, walked off with 35,000 
pennies. .. . In Taft, Calif., thieves stole 
crates of wooden nickels from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce office. . . . Bizarre finan- 
cial transactions emerged. . . . In Pater- 
son, N. J., a check for $280 signed by 
Santa Claus was accepted by one bank. 
It went through the clearing house to a 
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second bank, officials of which refused 
payment with the explanation: “Santa 
Claus has no account in our bank.” . . , 
Unusual pacts were negotiated. .. . In 
Yazoo City, Miss., the city council en- 
tered into an agreement with local boot- 
leggers whereby the latter could operate 
by paying one $100 fine each month. .., 
Strutting onto the week’s stage like lions, 
anti-social characters departed like lambs. 

. In Pittsburgh, a stick-up personality 
pointed a pistol at a railroad ticket agent, 
said: “Give me the money.” “No,” re- 
plied the ticket agent. The gunman 
wheeled about, slunk out of the station. 
. . . Events put teeth into the news... 
In Delande, Fla., a laundry operator, 
while checking a bag, felt something bit- 
ing his arm. When he dumped the bag, a 
set of false teeth rolled out. 


The demand for sanity in high places ap- 
pears to be growing. . . . Speaking in 
Pennsylvania, a Columbia University psy- 
chologist declared it would contribute to 
world peace if prospective leaders of na- 
tions were to be examined by an interna- 
tional psychological board to make sure 
that they are mentally sound. .. . The po- 
tato was smeared during the week. . 
Addressing the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in England, a 
scientist attacked the potato as a foe of 
social progress. Laziness is an inevitable 
characteristic of the potato-grower, he 
maintained. Retorted a Maine potato 
farmer: “I’ve been at it thirty years. 
Growing potatoes is hard work.” 
Queer business transactions were report- 
ed. . . . In Chicago, a citizen who took 
his watch to a jewelry firm for repairs in 
1930 called in last week to get it. Clerks 
searched for the timepiece, found it, gave 
it to the citizen at the 1930 repair price. 


Throughout the week, one phenomenon 
surpassed all others in the matter of pro- 
voking wonderment. This was the 
manner in which millions of human be- 
ings forgot that the one all-important 
thing in life is the service of God... . 
Vast multitudes seemed like children 
playing make-believe. . . . They appeared 
to be saying: “Let us make believe this 
earth is our lasting home. . . . Let us make 
believe there is no God. . . . No Heaven. 
. No Hell.” Joun A. TooMEY 
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